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TURKEY TO-DAY 


IN 1953 Turkey will celebrate the 500th anniversary of the capture of 
Constantinople by Mehmet II, the Conqueror who in May, 1453 brought 
to an end over a thousand years of Byzantine civilization. Plans for the 
celebration of this demi-millennium are already being discussed. Istan- 
bul, the city which will be primarily concerned, is being cleaned up and 
beautified. Despite the war new boulevards and public squares have 
been laid out, and others will be completed in time for the many parades 
and speeches which will take place in nine years’ time. 

From the work already accomplished at Istanbul in pulling down 
slum quarters, laying out tidy, open spaces of grass and flower-beds, and 
asphalting the roads it would seem that the former capital of the 
Ottoman Turks will soon lack none of the modern amenities hitherto 
more characteristic of Ankara. 

It is to thoughts of peace-time occupations such as those of town- 
planning that the minds of most Turks turn when the latest war-news, 
whether broadcast from Ankara or London, has been heard and put in 
its rightful place. There is still so much to be done in Turkey that it is 
hardly surprising if the war is regarded as a tiresome distraction and a 
potential danger to the continued reconstruction of Turkey—to the 
completion of the work begun by Kemal Ataturk twenty-two years ago. 

In Western Europe the picture of Turkey commonly used has got 
out of focus. The Kemalist revolution did much, but it did not, as 
seems often to be supposed, convert Turkey into a Middle East equiva- 
lent of Czechoslovakia or Finland. To-day Turkey is a new country, 
but it is also one of the oldest. More of the old has survived than 
Western Europe realized, or than the Turks were for long willing to 
admit. They are not anxious to admit it even now: but from time to 
time the force of facts has its way. 

The mere size of the country has been a drag on progress towards 
westernization. From the Marmara in the west to the Persian and 
Russian frontiers in the east is a thousand miles, or rather further than 
a bomber’s flight from London to Warsaw. With an area of 768,000 
square kilometres, i.e. more than Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
together, the distances between town and town are from the human 
point of view even greater than they appear on the map because of the 
lack of rapid means of transport and communication. The railways, 
single track only, total some 7,400 kilometres, which may be compared 
with Germany’s 54,500 kilometres of lines for a smaller area of terri- 
tory. There is an even greater shortage of good roads, and movement 
about Anatolia is slow and tedious. Carts, drawn by horse, ox, or mule; 
camel or donkey back, and, in Eastern Anatolia during the winter, a 
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sleigh like the Russian “troika” are the principal means of transport, 
It is therefore hardly surprising that life in the small towns and Villages 
remains static and little affected by the busy world of Europe—remains 
in fact much what it has been for centuries. The radio, usually listened 
to in the café, brings news of the war, of far away countries like England 
and America, but the world of newspaper headlines means very little to 
the Turkish peasant. , 

Perhaps even more important than the geographical distance between 
Anatolia and Europe is the psychological distance, the distance in time. 
So large a proportion of the Turkish people is still living in the tenth 
century. To the peasant of, for instance, Erzurum the educated Turk 
of Istanbul or Ankara and the Englishman resident in Turkey are all 
equally foreigners. Old customs and habits, theoretically abolished, in 
fact persist. The villagers, for example, still pay little heed to the laws 
of the Republic regarding marriage and divorce. These laws involve too 
many formalities for the slow-thinking, illiterate countryman. He there- 
fore simply disregards them and marries in accordance with the old 
custom—by declaration before two witnesses in the presence of a priest 
from the mosque. And he divorces in an equally simple way. Such 
marriages and divorces are, by the laws of the Republic, illegal, but in 
the villages they are so common that they are accepted, and no social 
disability results for the persons concerned. 

There is not likely to be much change in such matters as these for 
many years. Not until, in fact, the general level of education has been 
brought much above the level at which it is at present. 

The abolition of the Arabic script formerly used in writing Turkish 
and its replacement by a Latin alphabet did much to make learning to 
read and write easier. There still remains, however, a great need for 
teachers and schools. According to the 1935 census only 23.3 per cent 
of the male population and 8.2 per cent of the female population can 
read and write. Of these small percentages many persons can only just 
write their name or spell out the simplest sentences. This widespread 
illiteracy makes it difficult for the State to find competent civil servants, 
doctors, teachers, technicians, and so on. It is undoubtedly owing to 
this shortage of educated man-power that foreigners and the minorities 
(Greeks, Jews, Armenians) still occupy a position of some importance 
in commerce, medicine, industry, and education. 

Illiteracy means that the newspaper does not play such an important 
part in the national life as it does in other countries. Even the leading 
newspapers have minute circulations: Cumhuriyet, for instance, is, with 
the possible exception of the semi-official Ulus, the most widely read 
newspaper in Turkey, yet it has a circulation of only some 25,00), 
which may be compared with the normal peace-time circulation of the 
Belgrade Politika of 200,000 in a country with approximately the same 
population as Turkey. There are several newspapers published in 
Istanbul with circulations of 5,000 or less. Local newspapers in the 
smaller towns often sell under 500 copies per issue. The relatively 
slight educative influence of the daily paper is to some extent supple- 
mented by the popular weekly magazines, which consist chiefly of 
political and other cartoons together with a little simply written text 
on topical matters. Such magazines are Karagéz, Kéroglu, Akbaba. 
From a Western European point of view they are very crude produc- 
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ions, but they are designed for the unsophisticated, and it is a common 
icht in trains or boats to see a boy or girl slowly spelling out to his or 
her quite illiterate father or mother the elementary jokes and stories 
printed in these magazines. { 

Illiteracy is naturally slowly diminishing, but it will be many years 
yefore the whole population can read and write. Many thousands of 

hildren now growing up will never go to school. 

The most important instruments of education outside the school are 
probably those of the spoken word—the radio and the cinema. There 
wre, according to official statistics taken in June, 1943, a total of 141,705 
‘ireless licence holders in Turkey. As the control of licences is strict, 
his figure probably gives with fair accuracy the number of receiving 
sets in the country. It is not a high figure—rather less than | set per 100 

population. But it must be remembered that about 10 per cent of 
hese sets are installed in cafés or Halkevleri (People’s Houses—a sort 
{ village institute) and are listened to by scores of people. 

The number of cinemas in Turkey is not precisely known, but ap- 
parently the total is around 200. The majority of the films shown are 
American, and in the small towns the most popular pictures are 
“Westerns” containing a maximum of pistol shooting and general blood 
and thunder. 

The People’s Houses referred to above are an important feature of 
life in the towns and villages of Anatolia. They are educational and 
social centres providing evening classes free of charge, lending libraries 
and lectures. The more important ones in the main cities also usually 
have a gymnasium and a theatre in which plays are performed by 
amateur companies and films are shown. These People’s Houses are 
controlled by the People’s Party (the only party allowed to exist) and 
naturally serve also as channels for national propaganda. 

The basic facts of illiteracy and of the primitive way of life of the mass 
of the people are what make the single party system inevitable. 
The exercise of political choice by a nation implies widespread educa- 
tion, and this the Turkish people has not yet reached. It foilows, there- 
fore, that elections to the Grand National Assembly are in fact merely 
the confirmation of a choice already made by the country’s rulers. 
Thus it would be a mistake to call the present Turkish régime demo- 
cratic. It cannot be that because there is no alternative to government 
by the People’s Party; no opposition party exists. There is not even 
the kind of submerged opposition that exists in Bulgaria, Rumania, or 
Hungary. On the other hand, the system does not correspond to the 
“monolithic’’ type exemplified by Nazi Germany. At the sessions of the 
Grand National Assembly the Government’s policy can be and is 
criticized by the Deputies, though the value to the nation of their 
criticism is diminished by the fact that debates are rarely reported in 
the press and many sessions are secret. 

It seems simplest to describe the régime as an oligarchy in which 
power is exercised by the inheritors of the Kemalist revolution. 

_The six principles of Kemalism, symbolized by the six-arrows device of 
the People’s Party, are: (1) Republicanism, (2) nationalism, (3) laicism, 
(4) Etatism, (5) democracy, (6) revolutionism. Of these the first four are 
still the obviously operative foundations of national policy. The last 
two seem to have less importance. The original fervour of the revolution 
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has naturally slackened, and a certain cynical opportunism is noticeable 
among the younger generation—those under forty—sometimes giving 
place among those with liberal ideals to discouragement. It would seem 
that the essentially negative aims of the revolution—the abolition of 
the Sultanate, the Caliphate, and the multi-national Empire—haye 
now exhausted their inspiration and that the absence of any positive 
mystique other than nationalism is beginning to make itself felt. 

No doubt because the Revolution accomplished its purpose of 
establishing Turkey as an independent State completely free of foreign 
control, plain nationalism no longer has a great appeal to the younger 
intelligentsia. To them it seems an arid doctrine. They want something 
more, and at present are unable to find it. A few toy with Communism 
and perhaps get banished to Anatolia for their pains. Others interest 
themselves in Pan-Turanism (the union of all Turkish-speaking races), 
but this movement, though less rigorously penalized than Communism, 
is also frowned on by the Government and is destined to sterility. 

It cannot be said that there is any return to religion, interest in which, 
indeed, follows the pattern common to most European countries. It is 
greatest among the country people and the elderly, least among the 
town dwellers and the young. A recent cartoon in the most advanced of 
Turkish magazines, Biiyiik Dogu (the Great Orient) aptly summed up 
the spare-time preoccupations of the different generations. Entitled 
“Three floors in a Turkish house’ it showed on the ground floor a boy 
and girl dancing to jazz from the radio, on the floor above their mother 
and her friends playing poker, and on the top floor, the grandmother at 
her prayers. 

The fourth of the six principles, Etatism, has been widely applied in 
the economic field. Through the Siimer Bank, itself a State institution, 
the Turkish State owns a wide variety of industrial undertakings, 
among them the big Karabiik iron and steel works, the Kayseri cotton 
mill, the Bursa woollen mills, seven other textile plants, two paper mills, 
two cement works, the earthenware and china factory at Kutahya 
(traditional centre of the ceramics industry), a leather, boot, and shoe 
factory, and other enterprises. In addition the State participates in the 
control of yet further concerns through the shareholdings of the Siimer 
Bank. 

Other economic activities are covered in a similar way by different 
State banks, e.g. the Eti Bank finances coal and other mines and 
electricity plants and the Agricultural Bank the development of agricul- 
ture. 

This system has worked well. In some fifteen years it has created 
industries which otherwise would have taken decades to achieve. This 
indeed was the purpose of Etatism, which was inspired by the 5 Year 
Plans of the U.S.S.R. In 1935 Celal Bayar, the then Minister of National 
Economy, defined Etatism as follows: 

“While taking private initiative and individual activity as its basis 
the State should take charge of the totality of the national economy 
and keep in view all the needs of a vast country and a great nation which 
has still much to do. The Turkish Republic has sought to accomplish at 
the earliest possible moment all that private enterprise could not 
accomplish in centuries, and it has done so in a very short space of time. 
As you see, the road we follow is a system different from liberalism. 
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There has been no change in Turkey’s economic policy since that date’ 
indeed, the passage of time has seen if anything an increase in State 
control. The war has to some extent slowed up Turkey’s industrial 
development in that it has.cut off supplies of machinery required for 
certain projects, but none the less a number of undertakings, begun 
before the war, have since been completed and are now in operation. In 
some ways the war has stimulated economic development. For instance, 
the inaccessibility of Istanbul to British shipping directed attention to 
the ports of the Eastern Mediterranean, with the result that at Mersin 
anew jetty has been built and at Iskenderun (Alexandretta) a mole and 
dock installations for handling cargoes. Both these works were carried 
out by British firms. 

Since the war there has been a steady rise in prices, which are now 
400-500 per cent above their 1939 level. The ordinary necessities of 
living cost in the towns far more than they do in Britain. Forinstance, 
sugar is over 3s. a pound, rice is 3s. 3d., flour 2s. 9d., butter 5s. 6d., 
coffee 9s., and tea 30s. a pound. The price of clothes is equally high: a 
man’s suit costs £35, a pair of ready-made shoes between {7 and £10. 

Yet, high though these prices are, many people are able to pay them. 
In fact, the business community and the richer peasants have done well 
out of the war. The people who have suffered are those with fixed in- 
comes, the State and municipal employees, bank clerks, teachers, and 
soon. This has been recognized by the Government, and arrangements 
were made to supply such persons with staple foodstuffs at reduced prices. 
This, however, proved insufficient, and in the Budget for 1944 (the 
financial year begins on June 1) provision has been made for family 
allowances, graded according to the number of children, for State 
employees in the lower wage levels. This measure is believed to have 
been suggested by the special committee of the People’s Party set up to 
inquire into the spread of corruption in the public administration. The 
same committee also suggested that there should be periodical distribu- 
tions of food and clothing to officials and State pensioners. 

The 1944 Budget, the largest in Turkish history, is three times that 
of 1939. It is divided into two parts: the Ordinary, which covers all the 
normal expenditures of the State, including part of the total expenditure 
on defence, and the Extraordinary Budget, which covers solely expendi- 
ture on defence, the total having risen far above its 1939 level owing to 
the war. For 1944 the Ordinary Budget amounts to 547,573,725 liras, 
or about £75,000,000. Of this about £20,000,000 is for defence. The 
Extraordinary Budget, which covers credits demanded periodically 
during the year for defence, will amount to about another 500 million 
liras. The total yearly expenditure will thus be about 1,000 million 
liras. Large though this figure is it will, according to the Minister of 
Finance, be covered from regular sources of revenue; there will be no 
special measures of taxation. 

What Turkey gets for her large expenditure on defence is chiefly her 
Army. There are said to be some 900,000 men permanently mobilized 
at the present time. This would represent over 5 per cent of the total 
population, and it seems doubtful if so many are in fact under arms. 
The total number of divisions is about 30 which, at an average of 15,000 
men to a division, would give an army of under 500,000. There is one 
armoured division. During the past year numbers of Turkish officers 
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and N.C.O.s have been trained in mechanized warfare by British 
instructors both in Turkey and at special camps in the Middle East. 

By the standards of the principal belligerents the Turkish Army is not 
a highly efficient force. The rank and file, for the most part necessarily 
peasants, are loyal to their officers, enduring, obedient, courageous, but 
not notable for initiative and intelligence. They have very little 
mechanical sense and are especially weak in the maintenance of 
modern weapons. Some Allied observers consider the Turkish army 
inferior to the Bulgarian in respect of the capacity of the individual 
soldier. Allin all there is probably not a great deal of difference between 
the quality of the forces of the two countries, while the Turks have the 
advantage in numbers. The Turkish army has now a good deal of mod- 
ern equipment—during 1943 Britain alone delivered £20,000,000 worth 
of arms. Turkey has also received tanks and aeroplanes from Germany, 
and from America secondary equipment, such as jeeps. The big difficulty 
is finding men to use the arms; on that score the army is still weak. 

The Turkish Air Force is regarded as part of the Army and is directly 
controlled by the General Staff. Though numerically small, its fighter 
squadrons could probably contribute usefully to the day-time defence 
of Turkish cities should they be attacked. Turkish flying instructors have 
been trained in Britain and British instructors have worked in Turkey. 
In the Air Force, as in the Army, the big difficulty is to get proper care 
for the machines from crews and ground staffs. 

The Turkish Navy may be said to have symbolical value only. It 
consists of a 33 year old battle cruiser (the former German Goeben), two 
41 year old cruisers, and a few destroyers, gunboats, mine-layers, mine- 
sweepers and submarines. Some of the submarines and destroyers are 
modern British-built vessels and could have a serious defensive value if 
efficiently manned. The Turkish Fleet spends most of its time at its 
base in the Gulf of Izmit, and only occasionally ventures out into the 
Marmara for manceuvres. 

The defensive possibilities of Turkey cannot, however, be judged 
soleiy on the basis of her own armed forces; if she were involved in 
hostilities British air and naval forces would move in to co-operate with 
the Turks. The important factor then would be the efficiency of the 
preparations made for the reception of the Allied forces and for their 
subsequent operations from Turkish bases. 

For the present, however, it seems unlikely that any such situation 
will arise. Turkey has indicated plainly that she does not want to parti- 
cipate actively in the war, and there seems no reason to think that she 
will make any sudden change of policy. Turkey’s place in European 
affairs is due more to her geographical location than to any economic or 
military power she may possess. She has exploited this gift of fate to the 
full, with considerable profit, and will no doubt go on doing so to the 
best of her ability for as long as possible. 

Turkey’s foreign policy is primarily directed to securing her freedom 
from outside interference or control of any kind; the ghost of the 
Capitulations and of the Allied occupation still haunts the memories of 
Turkey’s leaders. As an extension of this primary aim Turkish policy 
wishes to see the Balkan countries equally free from outside pressures. 
The pressure most feared is that of Russia; associated with that is fear 
of all Pan-Slav ideas and movements, The recent Czechoslovak- 
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Soviet Treaty was, for instance, coolly received in Ankara. It was to 
counter the influence of the Slavs in the Balkans that Turkey during 
the past year did all she could to make her weight felt in the non-Slav 
countries of the Balkans, Hungary and Rumania. But the confusion 
into which these countries are now plunged makes it extremely doubtful 
whether Turkish diplomacy will be able to exert any influence at all in 
Bucharest and Budapest. As, moreover, it now seems obvious that 
Russia’s word will be paramount in Eastern Europe after the war no 
doubt the Turks will accept the inevitable and endeavour to make their 
relations with the Soviet Union as good as they can. 

In the meantime, despite the breaking off of the Anglo-Turkish Staff 
talks, Turkey’s leaders continue to stress that their country’s foreign 
policy is still based on the Anglo-Turkish alliance. In practice, however, 
Turkey's policy appears to be one of neutrality, though her neutrality 
inclines in favour of the United Nations, as was exemplified by the 
suspension of chrome supplies to Germany. 


[Contributed | 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN CANADA 


CANADA’S problems in the field of social security have been con- 
stitutional as well as economic. The division of power between 
Dominion and Provincial Governments which the Federal Constitution 
of Canada implies has brought with it a corresponding division of 
responsibility for social welfare. The British North America Act made 
social welfare a provincial rather than a Dominion responsibility. 
Therefore all the Provinces have built up their own systems, similar 
in the ground they cover—workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
relief, old age pensions, and mothers’ allowances—but varying con- 
siderably in scope and benefits. During the world economic depression 
the resources of the Provinces became unequal to the task of coping 
with widespread unemployment, and the Dominion began to extend its 
responsibility, by making grants-in-aid of unemployment relief and 
taking over the administration of these grants in certain areas. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act 1940 has transferred responsibility in 
this particular field from the Province to the Dominion, and the 
specifically wartime problems of social security for the soldier and his 
family have also been dealt with by the Dominion Government. 


PROPOSED REFORMS 

This tendency towards nationalization of social security is likely to 
be carried still further in the future. In the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the 1944 session of the Dominion Parliament the 
Governor forecast the creation of a new Government Department for 
Social Welfare. In March, 1943 a Committee of the Canadian House of 
Commons was appointed to examine and report on a national plan of 
social insurance. This Committee has before it the Report on Social 


‘ The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 authorizing grants to those Provinces adopt- 
ing the Act, had initiated the system of Dominion support and encouragement of 
social security measures. 
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Security for Canada made by Dr. L. C. Marsh to the Prime Minister’ 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. The Report recommends a; 
an essential foundation of social security a national investment pro 
gramme for the promotion of employment, to be financed by gener, 
taxation and administered by the Dominion, with provincial co-opera 
tion. It suggests a system of children’s allowances, to be financed } 
general taxation and administered by the Dominion. It also recom 
mends the adoption of two groups of insurance schemes, the firs} 
covering health and pensions, the second unemployment and sicknes 
benefits and workmen’s compensation. 

Health insurance would be compulsory for all single adults and head 
of families, would be financed by their contributions and Dominio 
provincial subsidies, and administered by the Provinces with Dominio 
supervision. The whole of the population would be covered by thi 
scheme, since the contribution of the head of the family would ensurd 
medical care for his wife and children. Benefits would be confined t¢ 
medical treatment (cash benefits are provided under the scheme fo 
sickness insurance). 

Pension schemes for disability, old-age, widows, and orphans woul 
have the same scope as health insurance and similar rates of contribu 
tions, and would be administered by the Dominion. The propose: 
pension rates are higher than the existing ones, and the proposed 
minimum age for receiving the old-age pension is 65 for men and 
60 for women, as against 70 under existing legislation. 

These health and pension schemes provide insurance for the whole 
population against ill-health, old-age, and the death of the bread- 
winner of the family. The schemes which form the second group are 
intended to meet the special needs of the employed population. 
Unemployment and sickness insurance would be compulsory, at least 
for industrial and urban wage earners, and would be administered by 
the Dominion. Contributions would be paid by the employers and 
benefits would be proportionate to wages, as grouped in wage cate- 
gories, the rate being approximately 50 per cent of wages for single 
persons and 75 per cent for married persons, in the lower categories. 

The Report does not suggest any drastic change in the present 
system of workmen’s compensation, but recommends that there might 
be an extension of the scope of the existing provincial schemes and a 
greater uniformity among them. Dr. Marsh considers that the total 
cost of the insurance schemes and the children’s allowances might be 
about $1,000 million a year, or 12} per cent of the present national 
income. Similar costs are incurred in administering the Social Security 
Act in New Zealand. 

Draft legislation for health insurance has already been prepared by 
the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance appointed by the 
Dominion Government in February, 1942. This consists of a Dominion 
Health Bill and a Model Provincial Health Insurance Bill. The 
Dominion Bill empowers the Dominion to enter into agreements with 
each Province whereby it undertakes to make grants to Provinces which 


1 Advisory Committee on Reconstruction: Report on Social Security for Canada 
the Requirements for Post-war Planning, by Leonard C. Marsh (Ottawa, Kings 
Printer, 1943). A useful summary of this Report was published in the /ale- 
national Labour Review, vol. xtvu, no. 5, May, 1943. 
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establish health insurances on the lines of the Model Bill and at the 
same time provide public health services of the prescribed scope and 
standard. 

The principle of the Model Provincial Health Insurance Bill is that 
all persons resident in a Province should be covered by its health 
insurance scheme and that a complete range of medical services should 
be provided. The Province is, however, able to prescribe an income 
limit if it considers this desirable. Contributions would be shared 
among insured persons, employers of insured persons, the Province, 
and the Dominion. The contribution of the insured adult would be 
uniform throughout the Province, and would insure his dependent 
children; the married man would be responsible for paying his wife’s 
contribution. The contribution for persons between 17 and 20 years 
and for employed children would be lower than for adults. 

An employed person pays the whole of his contribution unless it 
exceeds a prescribed percentage of his wages, in which case his em- 
ployer contributes the balance. Persons who are not employed are 
rated as “‘assessed contributors’ and pay the whole of their contribu- 
tions themselves. It is recommended that the contributions of indigent 
persons should be paid by the Province. The Bill proposes medical 
benefit, including dental, pharmaceutical, hospital, and nursing benefit 
on the widest possible scale. 

There is no existing scheme of health insurance with which to 
compare these Bills, which if enacted would meet an urgent need in 
Canada. The proposals of the Marsh Report, other than those for 
children’s allowances! and health insurance, are for the reform and 
co-ordination of the present system of social security rather than 
for the introduction of entirely new measures. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING SYSTEM 

Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. The Old Age Pensions 
Act adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927 is now operative in 
all Provinces, though it was not adopted simultaneously. In Quebec 
and New Brunswick it did not become effective until 1936, whereas 
in British Columbia it became immediately effective in 1927. The 
administration of the pensions scheme is carried out by the Provincial 
Governments, while the financing of the scheme is the joint respon- 
sibility of the Dominion and Provinces, the Dominion contributing 
75 per cent of the provincial disbursements. 

Men and women are eligible for the pension at the age of 70 subject 
to certain political and economic qualifications. They must be British 
subjects, have resided in Canada for twenty years and in the Province 
in which the application for the pension is made for five years immedi- 
ately preceding the application. An Indian, as defined by the India 
Act, is not eligible. The applicant is subject to a means test in that 
his income must be less than $365 a year and he must not have made any 
voluntary assignment or transfer of property in order to reduce his 
income to the qualifying level. There is no clause in the Act, however, 
making it obligatory for his relatives to support him if they have the 

‘Children’s allowances are paid by the Dominion Government to men 


serving in the armed forces at the rate of $13.20 per month for the first child, 
gtaduating progressively to $8 for each fourth, fifth, and sixth child. 
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means to do so; the pension is not in fact conditional upon the absence 
of such means of support. 

The pension varies according to the income (if any) of the applicant. 
The maximum amount payable is $240 yearly, and the combined 
income and pension of the applicant must in no case exceed $365 a year, 

In 1937 the Old Age Pensions Act was amended to include provision 
for the payment of pensions to the blind. An applicant must have 
attained the age of 40, and, if unmarried, must not have an income 
exceeding $440 a year; if married, or with dependent children, the 
income limit is $640 a year. The maximum pension payable is $240 
yearly and the amount varies in each case according to the income of 
the applicant. Both schemes are financed from Dominion and pro- 
vincial taxation and are non-contributory. 

Mothers’ Allowances. Seven of the nine Provinces provide for the 
payment of allowances to mothers who are widowed or without 
adequate means of support. The schemes are administered and 
financed entirely by the Provinces and fall outside the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion. They inevitably lack the uniformity of the Old Age 
Pensions and Blind Pensions schemes. 

Manitoba. The Mothers’ Allowances Act which came into operation 
on March 10, 1916 was the first of its kind in Canada. A recipient must 
be a British subject or the widow or wife of a British subject. Wives 
of mentally or physically incapacitated men are eligible, but no allow- 
ance is paid for an only child, unless the mother is incapacitated. The 
maximum for a mother and two children under fifteen is $50 per month, 
excluding an allowance for winter fuel, and for a family of seven or more 
children the maximum is $89. 

Saskatchewan. Mothers’ allowances are paid under the Child Welfare 
Act, 1939, originally enacted in 1917 as the Mothers’ Pensions Act. 
There is no stipulation as to British citizenship, and the Act provides 
for the wives of physically or mentally disabled men, for wives whose 
husbands have deserted them, and for the wives of inmates of penal 
institutions. Allowances are paid for one or more dependent child. 
The maximum monthly payments range from $10 per month to a 
mother with no child to $48 to a mother with ten or more children. 

Alberta. The Mothers’ Allowance Act came into force in 1919. The 
applicant need not necessarily be a British subject, and in addition to 
widowed mothers, the wives of mentally disabled men, and wives 
whose husbands have deserted them are also eligible. The maximum 
allowance ranges from $25 per month to a mother with one child to 
$50 per month where there are five children. Allowances are not paid 
to foster-mothers. 

British Columbia. The Mothers’ Allowances Act came into force in 
July, 1920. An applicant must be a British subject or the widow or 
wife of a British subject. Widowed mothers and the wives of mentally 
and physically disabled men are eligible. Wives whose husbands have 
deserted them, divorcees and legally separated wives, and the wives of 
inmates of penal institutions are all eligible. The maximum allowance 
for a mother with one dependent child is $42.50 per month, an addi- 
tional $7.50 is allowed for each child under sixteen, and a further $7.50 
in cases where the husband is totally disabled and living wit! the 
mother. 
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Ontario. The Mothers’ Allowance Act came into force on Oct. 1, 
1920. An applicant must be a British subject or the widow or wife of 
, British subject. She is eligible if her husband is dead, physically or 
mentally incapacitated, or has deserted her. Allowances are payable for 
one or more children under sixteen, and vary according to the type 
of district in which the family lives. In a city the maximum for a mother 
and one child is $35 per month, in a town of over 5,000 population $30, 
and in a rural district $25, with an allowance of $5 for each additional 
child. The Mothers’ Allowances Act came into force on Oct. 1, 1930. 

Nova Scotia. The recipient must be a British subject. An allowance 
is paid to the mother for two or more dependent children, who must be 
under sixteen. If she is unable to maintain herself and has an invalid 
child over sixteen, an additional allowance is paid for one child. The 
maximum allowance is $60 per month. Allowances are not paid to 
foster-mothers. 

Quebec. The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act became operative in 
December, 1938. The applicant must be a British subject or the widow 
or wife of a British subject. The wife of a husband who is mentally 
incapacitated is eligible. Allowances are payable for two or more 
dependent children under sixteen at the rate of $40 monthly for two 
children and $5 for each additional child or for a husband who is 
totally disabled. The total must not exceed $60. 

In every Province the mother or foster-mother must be without 
adequate means of properly maintaining the children and must be a fit 
character to be in charge of children. If she is not a fit character the 
children may be cared for by a children’s aid society, financed by 
the province or municipal authority. 

Unemployment Assistance. During the period of widespread un- 
employment in the decade preceding this war Canada attempted to 
meet her unemployment problem by relief works and direct unemploy- 
ment assistance. The provincial and municipal authorities, which were 
normally entirely responsible for relief, were overwhelmed by the 
enormous financial demands made upon them and therefore the 
Dominion Government, in a series of eleven Unemployment Relief 
Acts passed between 1930 and 1940, authorized substantial monetary 
grants to be made to the provinces for this purpose. This tacit admis- 
sion by the Dominion Government of its ultimate responsibility for the 
welfare of the unemployed was carried a step further in August, 1940, 
when the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed. Meanwhile, the 
demands made by the war machine upon man-power in Canada have 
substantially reduced the number of unemployed. For this reason the 
Dominion Government ceased to make contributions for direct relief 
on April 1, 1941.* It was always Canadian policy to give indirect relief 
in the form of employment on public works and settlement on the land, 
rather than direct relief, and the Dominion Government still contri- 
butes towards the expense of maintaining these indirect relief schemes 
in certain Provinces. It contributes 50 per cent of the expenditure 
incurred in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


‘Details of the Unemployment Insurance Act appear below under the heading 
Social Insurance’’. 

*In March 1941 the number of persons in receipt of direct relief was 51,088, 
a8 against 172,683 in March 1940. 
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and Alberta in re-training and rehabilitating necessitous unemployed 
persons between the ages of 25 and 50. Rehabilitation schemes yary 
from Province to Province; Nova Scotia gives training in hardrock 
mining, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta in farming. Ontario 
also has a farm rehabilitation plan to which the Dominion still contr;- 
butes. In Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta selected families, who would 
otherwise be on direct relief, are placed on the land under the Relief 
Settlement Plan. 

Workmen's Compensation. Provision for the compensation of work- 
men whose earning power is reduced through accident or disease 
contracted at work is made by all the Provincial Governments, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island, through Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts passed by individual provincial legislatures. There is also , 
Dominion Act that provides for accidents to Dominion Government 
employees, but there is no Dominion Act covering all Canadian em- 
ployees. There is not, therefore, absolute uniformity in the system of 
workmen’s compensation in Canada, since the scope of provisions of the 
various Acts vary from Province to Province. However, a guiding 
principle throughout the Dominion has been that the insurance shall 
not be administered by private companies for profit, and each Act 
provides for an accident fund, administered by a provincial board, to 
which employees are required to contribute at a rate determined by the 
board according to the hazards of the industry. In certain Provinces 
the system of individual liability rather than collective State liability 
remains in a few occupations. For instance, in Quebec and Ontario 
public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and 
telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation. 

In general the Acts cover construction, mining, manufacturing, 
lumbering, fishing, transportation and communications, and _ the 
operation of public utilities. They do not, except to a limited extent in 
Alberta, apply to farming or to domestic service. Under each Act, a 
fixed period must elapse between the date of the accident and the date 
when compensation begins, but in all the Provinces medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. Necessary medical aid is given 
throughout the period of disability, except in Nova Scotia, where it 
is provided for thirty days only, unless the board extends this period. 
In Alberta and British Columbia workmen contribute to the cost of 
medical aid; elsewhere it is borne by the accident funds. In all Pro- 
vinces certain industrial diseases entitle a workman to compensation. 
Anthrax and poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury, and phosphorus 
are compensated in all Provinces; silicosis in all except New Brunswick. 
The other diseases compensated vary according to the industries o! 
the Province. 

The Acts distinguished three states of economic need resulting from 
accidents or industrial disease: temporary incapacity, permanent 
incapacity, and death. In cases of temporary incapacity a weekly 
pension is paid, baséd on the earnings of the workman before the 
accident. The rate varies slightly in each Province, but is always in the 
neighbourhood of 60 per cent of the workman’s earnings. Permanent 
incapacity is compensated at a similar rate. For permanent total 
disablement all Provinces except New Brunswick make a weekly 
payment for life equal to 663 per cent of the workman’s average weekly 
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earnings; in New Brunswick it is 60 per cent. Each Act fixes a minimum 
weekly sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, 
in which case a sum equal to the total earnings is paid. This 
minimum is $8 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, $10 in Alberta 
and British Columbia, $17.50 in Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, 
and $15 in Manitoba. Similar provision is made for permanent partial 
disablement, except in New Brunswick and Alberta where the amount 
is determined according to the impairment of earning capacity. 

In cases of death burial expenses and monthly pensions are paid to 
the dependents of the workman. The amount of the pension is fixed in 
each Province at $40 for a widow, invalid widower, or foster-mother 
with dependent children, except in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
where it is $30 and Alberta, where it is $35. In addition a lump sum of 
$100 is paid in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 
For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving com- 
pensation $7.50 is paid in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, $10 in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, and, in Manitoba 
and Alberta, $12 for the eldest child, $10 for the second, $9 for the third, 
and $8 for each additional child. To each orphan child $15 is paid in 
all Provinces, with a maximum of $60 to one family in Nova Scotia. 
Where the only dependents are other than wife or children all the Acts 
stipulate that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to 
the pecuniary loss, which shall be paid for such length of time as the 
Boards consider the workman himself would have contributed to the 
support of these dependents. Maximum benefits are fixed in all Pro- 
vinces except New Brunswick and British Columbia at two-thirds of the 
workman’s earnings. The minimum in most Provinces is $12.50 per 
month for a widow and one child. 

Unemployment Insurance. Legislation providing a national scheme of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment was introduced by the 
Dominion Government on Aug. 7, 1940, and came into effect on 
July 1, 1941. The scheme covers all persons who are employed under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship, with certain exceptions. The 
exceptions include workers in agriculture and forestry, fishing, lumber- 
ing and logging, transportation by air or water, stevedoring, private 
domestic service, and employment in a hospital or charitable institu- 
tion. There are also income limitations. Workers earning more than 
$2,000 per annum are excluded, though workers whose earnings are 
increased to exceed this amount may continue to be insured if they 
have already paid two hundred and sixty weekly contributions. Young 
persons under sixteen years of age are ineligible for benefit, but their 
employers make contributions for them so that they accumulate 
benefit rights. This also applies to persons who earn less than 90 cents 
per day. 

Contributions are paid both by employers and workmen, the Govern- 
ment contributing one-fifth of the combined total. Rates of contri- 
bution vary according to the wages of the employee, who is assessed 
as in first table on following page. 

Benefit varies according to the weekly contribution of the workman 
and hence according to his normal standard of living. Benefit rates for 
the different classes of contributors are as in second table on 
following page. 
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Earnings in a week Weekly Contributions 
nd employes By or? ev 
less than 90 cents oe or under 16 . 
$5.40 to 7.49 ... ‘ Sad 0.12 021 
7,50 ,, 9.59 ... ; be .» 0.15 0.25 
9.60 ,, 11.99 ... ibs eve i.¢ OR 0.25 
12.00 ,, 14.99 ... noe = nt 0.25 
15.00 ,, 19.99 .... ken a .» 0.24 0.27 
20.00 ,, 25.99 ... “ts es .-» 0.30 0.27 
26.00 ,, 38.49 .. 0.36 0.27 
(or $2, 000 and under per annum) 


NQU OM CO 


Class Weekly Benefits 
Person with one or 
Single Person move Dependents 
$4.08 $4.80 
5.10 6.00 
6.12 7.20 
7.14 8.40 
8.16 9.60 
10.20 12.00 
12.24 14.40 


The length of the period during which benefit is paid to an unem- 
ployed contributor is governed by his employment history. Thus he 
may draw one payment for every five contributions made in the 
previous five years, but for every three payments which he has received 
in the previous three years he loses one current payment. No benefitis 
payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit year. 
It is provided that a man demobilized from the armed forces and 
returning to insurable employment shall not be penalized for his 
absence on war service; after a probationary period of fifteen weeks he 
is entitled to unemployment insurance benefits for the period of his 
service without cost to himself. 

To qualify for benefit the workman must have paid thirty weekly con- 
tributions during the two years preceding the date of the claim. Proof 
of unemployment must be substantiated, and also capability and 
availability for work. The claimant must also be willing to attend 
courses of training or retraining. Inmates of prisons or institutions 
supported out of public funds are not eligible for-benefit. 

Under the Act the Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
authorized to organize and maintain an employment service for Canada. 
Previously this work had been done by the Provincial Governments 
who now voluntarily withdrew, and on Aug. 1, 1941 the Commission 
took over the direction and control of the public employment offices 
in the Provinces. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Pensions. The Pensions Act was passed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in June, 1941. The Pension Commission makes its awards, after 
examining the evidence of medical and other officers, in the form of 
weekly or monthly allowances on a scale comparable with unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The practice is being adopted of awarding 4 
disabled man a pension if his disability is not due to war service, 
where hardship would otherwise result. 
Treatment. The Department of Pensions and National Health has 
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taken over a Chain of civilian hospitals which are, however, still run 
on a civilian basis. Men are discharged from the forces immediately 
the medical authorities pronounce them to be physically unfit for 
further service, and therefore special provisions are made to avoid 
hardship for men whose treatment in hospital has not been completed 
when their army pay ceases. Treatment and allowances are continued, 
even in cases of disability which did not arise from war service. Any 
man who has served in a theatre of actual war may be given free 
treatment at any time either for a non-pensioned or pensioned dis- 
ability. 

Certain types of disability which did not arise from, or were not 
aggravated by service, are considered to be the responsibility of the 
Provincial Governments rather than the Dominion, and provision for 
treatment of these cases is therefore left to the Provinces. They in- 
clude cases of tuberculosis and mental cases, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, and all chronic and incurable cases. 

Re-establishment Benefits. When he is discharged from the forces a 
man is allowed to keep his service clothing and personal equipment and 
is given a civilian clothing allowance of $35. He is given free trans- 
portation to his home or place of enlistment and a rehabilitation 
grant of thirty days’ pay and dependants’ allowances. 

Family Allowances. The wife of a man serving in the forces receives 
§59.40 per month. A wife with one child receives $72.60, with two 
children $84.00, with three children $94.60, and an additional $8 is 
allowed for the fourth, fifth, and sixth child. 

J. R. 


ERRATA 
- In the Bulletin of March 18 last (Vol. 21, No. 6) on page 215, line 8, 
for Algiers please read Tunisia; and in the Bulletin of April 1 last, page 
265, line 18, for United Kingdom Supply Centre, please read United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Slight enemy activity over S.E. England and the London area caused 
some damage and a few casualties, but only on April 18 night was the 
attack made on anything but a very small scale. That night a hospital 
was hit, and other damage done in several districts. 13 of the raiders 
were destroyed, and one over its base in Holland. On April 23 night 
the Germans carried out an armed reconnaissance of the south and 
west coastal areas, and dropped a few bombs. 5 aircraft were destroyed. 

The day offensive against enemy air bases, communication centres, 
and other military objectives was maintained with increasing weight 
and intensity throughout the period. Very great destruction was done 
at ae factories and airfields, rail centres, etc., in the following 
order: 

April 11: Bernberg, Rostock, Oschersleben, and Arnimswalde 
aircraft plants. Charleroi and Chievres railways, etc. 126 enemy air- 
craft destroyed, not counting many hit on the ground, for the loss of 65 
bombers and 19 fighters. (9 bombers came down in Sweden.) 
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April 12: Wiener Neustadt, Bad Voslau, and Fischamend aircraf 
plants. Targets in West Germany and Holland, Courtrai and Coxyde 
airfields, St. Ghislain railways, etc. 43 aircraft destroyed, for the 
loss of 23. 

April 13: Augsburg and Oberpfaffenhofen aircraft plants, Schwein- 
furt ball-bearing factory and Lechfeld airfields. 76 aircraft destroyed 
and 33 wrecked on the ground, for the loss of 36 bombers and 8 fighters, 

Dieppe area, Namur rail yards, Chievres airfield, and many coastal 
targets in repeated attacks all day, for the loss of 2 aircraft. Gyor 
aircraft plant and engine works (between Vienna and Budapest), 
Budapest railways, Tokol and Vecses airfields, and Duna components 
factory. 35 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 19. 

April 14: Airfields in N. France, where 20 aircraft on ground des- 
troyed, and other N. French objectives. Kastrup airfield, Copenhagen: 
4 aircraft destroyed. No loss. : 

April 15: Ten airfields, and rails and canals in Germany, as far as 
Berlin. 18 aircraft shot down and many hit.on ground, for the loss of 30. 

April 18: Berlin, Oranienburg, and Rathenow aircraft plants, and 
several airfields, where many aircraft hit. Pas de Calais area, where 13 
aircraft destroyed. Charleroi and other rail centres, for the loss of 27 
aircraft out of nearly 2,000 U.S. heavies and fighter escort. 

April 19: Kassel, Eschwege, Paderborn, Werl, Gutersloh, and 
Lippstadt aircraft plants and airfields, Koblenz railyards, by some 
2,000 U.S. heavies, etc. 21 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 7. 

Pas de Calais targets and Malines railways also. 

April 20: N. France, including Poix airfield and many other targets. 
4 aircraft shot down. 9 bombers lost out of very large force. 

April 21: N. France, and Belgian railways. 5 bombers lost. 

April 22: Hamm rail centre, Koblenz, etc., by a very large force, and 
N. France, in a series of attacks, by 250 medium bombers, including 
Malines and St. Ghislain railways, Mirville viaduct, Ghent and Lille 
airfields, etc. 57 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 31. 

April 23: Namur rails, and targets, including 7 airfields, in many parts 
of France, in successive attacks all day. 6 aircraft destroyed, and 3 lost. 
Also Wiener Neustadt and Schwechat factory and Bad Voslau airfield. 

April 24: Friedrichshafen and airfields near Munich, by 1,500-2,000 
U.S. heavies and escort. 103 enemy aircraft destroyed, not counting 
many hit on the ground, for the loss of 38 bombers and 17 fighters. 
(10 bombers came down in Switzerland), Amiens, Laon, and Louvain 
rail yards and Dieppe docks. 2 enemy aircraft destroyed, for the loss 
of 3. 

The night operations included heavy attacks on the following: 

April 10: Ghent, Tours, Tergnier, Laon, and Aulnoye railways, St. 
Cyr radio-location depot, and airfields in France and the Low Countries 
by some 900 heavy bombers. Hanover and Ruhr targets by Mosquitoes. 
A total of 3,600 tons dropped. 22 aircraft lost. 

April 11: Aachen railways, Hanover, and targets in West Germany. 
2 aircraft destroyed, and 9 lost. 

April 12: Osnabruck, and other places in many parts of Germany for 
the loss of 2 aircraft. 

April 13: Berlin and places in West Germany by Mosquitoes without 
loss. 
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April 17: Cologne, by Mosquitoes; 1 lost. 

April 18: French railways by over 1,000 R.A.F. heavies, which 
dropped over 4,000 tons on Juvisy, Noisy-le-Sec, Rouen, etc., and 
junctions outside Paris. Berlin and West German targets by Mosqui- 
toes. 14 aircraft lost. 

April 20: Railway centres in Germany, Belgium, and France 
by over 1,100 bombers, including Cologne, Ottignies, Lens, and La 
Chapelle. Berlin, by Mosquitoes. Over 4,500 tons dropped, for the 
loss of 16 aircraft. 

April 21: Cologne, by Mosquitoes. 

April 22: Diisseldorf, Brunswick, Mannheim, Laon rail yards, etc., 
by over 1,000 bombers, for the loss of 42. 

‘April 23: Vilvorde signals equipment depot and Mannheim, for the 
loss of 6 aircraft. 

A very extensive programme of mine laying was carried out nightly, 
and shipping in the southern Baltic was reported to have been largely 
immobilized in the week ended April 22. 

The loss was announced of the destroyer Laforey and the minesweeper 
Maalov. 

On April 23 a joint statement by the Air Ministry and the U.S. 
Strategic Air Forces said the first priority for U.S. 8th Air Force was the 
destruction of the Luftwaffe industry, which after the Battle of Britain 
had set out to quadruple the monthly output of 1-engine fighters. 
Luftwaffe reserves were now a mere trickle between the factories and 
the operational units. The front-line strength was weary, its service- 
ability was sagging, and the replacement flow far below the danger 
mark, by the destruction of factories. Between Aug., 1942 and July, 1943 
the Luftwaffe in the West nearly doubled its fighters and more than 
doubled its monthly output capacity. By the end of July it was half- 
way tothe completion of the plan for quadrupling the output by April, 
1944. But that was the high point. In the first 3 months of 1944 the 
fighter force lost more than could be turned out, and the March output 
was below that of Aug., 1942. For April it would be lower still. 

The Germans reported successful night attacks on Hull and Bristol, 
and claimed the destruction of 129 aircraft on April 11 (when the 
Allied loss was 84), and of 91 on April 13. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On April 11 it was announced that the 4th Ukrainian Army on the 
Perekop Isthmus and the Independent Maritime Army on the Kerch 
Peninsula had both broken through the enemy defences and had taken 
Armyansk’ and Kerch. They had also reached the Ishun positions, 
west of the Sivash, or putrid lake, had crossed this, and had advanced 
38 miles in 4 days, capturing Zhankoi junction. Progress was also made 
west of Kerch on a front of nearly 20 miles. By April 13 the forces 
from the north had taken Eupatoria and Simferopol, and those from 
Kerch had mopped up the whole of the Peninsula, taking 9,000 prisoners, 
and captured Feodosia. The two armies had linked up by next day, and 
their total bag of prisoners numbered 31,000. They had complete air 
supremacy and were already bombing Sevastopol day and night. On 
April 16 Yalta was taken, and on 18th, Balaklava, and all along the south 
coast of the Crimea continuous attacks were made on the Germans and 
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Rumanians by sea and air. Off Sevastopol several transports were sunk 
The whole of Sevastopol was under shell fire by April 20, the cruiser; 
Krasny and Krim taking part, and extensive mine-laying was carried 
out both outside the port and off the Rumanian ports. On April 24 the 
sinking of 7 more transports by aircraft of the Black Sea Fleet was 
announced. The Germans now appeared to have given up attempting 
to ship their equipment from Sevastopol. : 

The remnants of the Germans encircled in the Skala area were en. 
abled to join up with a force which, at heavy cost, captured Buczacz, 
some 35 miles east of Stanislavov, on April 11, but by this time 
there were only detachments left of the original 6 rifle, 7 tank 
and 1 motorized division, and the Russians continued to make 
progress and captured several places west of Skala, including Pluste, 
south-west of Gzortkov. For some days, however, the Germans main- 
tained very heavy pressure in the area described as east and soutb- 
east of Stanislavov, and on April 18 began a very strong attack, with 
waves of tanks and dive-bomber support, which went on without inter- 
mission for 5 days in the direction of Kolomyja. On April 23 the 
Russians reported that it had lost its intensity, and had achieved 
nothing commensurate with the losses sustained. In the Skala fighting 
in the first 10 days of April the Russians claimed the capture of 187 
tanks and anti-tank guns, 121 guns, 61 aircraft, 7,483 lorries, and 
6,988 prisoners, and gave the enemy killed as over 26,000. 

Further north Tarnopol was taken on April 15 after a battle lasting 
37 days, and some 16,000 of the garrison killed, and the Ist Ukrainian 
Army began an advance towards Lvov, 70 miles further west. Several 
heavy bombing attacks were made on the city, a vital enemy base and 
rail centre. On April 21 the Russians began a new attack south-west of 
Tarnopol, and met with very strong resistance. 

The Russians on April 16 published details of the successes of the 
2nd Ukrainian Army under Marshal Konev in the 6 weeks March 6 to 
April 15, as follows: Enemy killed: 118,400; and captured 27,393. 
Material destroyed: 142 ’planes, 688 tanks and anti-tank guns, 1,474 
guns, 1,838 mortars, 25,111 lorries, 248 tractors, 6,453 carts, 8,740 
horses, 63 stores and dumps. Captured: 27 ’planes, 731 tanks and guns, 
1,356 guns, 1,156 mortars, 204 armoured cars, 15,096 lorries, 149 tractors, 
1,470 carts, 6,260 horses, 76 dumps, and much railway rolling stock, etc. 

In the area between the Sereth and the Pruth the Sereth was crossed 
west of Jassy on April 11 and Pascani and Cristesti taken, and next day 
Falticeni. Some progress was also made southwards towards Jassy 
and Kishinev, and east of the latter on April 16 the Dniester was crossed 
at Grigoriopol and bridgeheads established; also further down, south of 
Tiraspol, which had been captured by the 3rd Ukrainian Army on April 
12. On April 15 figures of this Army’s captures, etc., in the area between 
the Southern Bug and the Dniester from March 25 to April 12 were 
published, i.e. 26,800 Germans killed and 10,680 captured, with 400 
tanks and tank guns, 753 guns, 10,672 lorries, 6,000 cars, 95 dumps, and 
much railway rolling stock. 

In the Odessa area Ovidiopol was taken on April 13, and all the 
Germans were cleared from the east bank of the Dniester lagoon by 
April 14. 

In the north the Russians reported on April 20 and 22 the repulse ©! 
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strong German attacks south-west of Narva, and bombing attacks on 
Rezecne and Gulbene junctions, in Latvia. Bombers also raided the 
shale oil refineries at Kohtla, Jarve, and Kurtna Camp, Estonia, on 3 
nights, and left large fires. 

Other operations included heavy bombing raids on Constanza and 
Galatz, and on shipping in the Arctic, where several large transports 
were sunk. 

The Germans reported several successes in their offensive south of 
Tarnopol and south-east of Stanislavov. They also reported strong 
Russian attacks in the north, south of Pskov, which they said were 
repulsed with very heavy losses; also south-east of Ostrov, where they 
described the Russians as being in great strength and heavily reinforced 
early in April. In the Jassy sector they claimed gains of ground to the 
north-west, with the capture of 1,000 prisoners on April 14. They also 
claimed to hold the initiative in the Cernauti-Kovel sector. 

They did not admit the loss of Tarnopol, but stated, on April 17, that 
arelief force from the west had broken into the Russian gun positions 
and had “already welcomed part of the brave garrison, who have 
broken out westward, according to orders received’’. The other parts 
of the garrison were still fighting. Next day they said further groups had 
fought their way towards the positions of the relief formations, which 
had advanced in fierce offensive battles, and “thus the heroic battle 
of the garrison has come to an end’’. For 25 days it had held out against 
an enemy more than 10 times more numerous. 

East of Stanislavov they claimed, on April 19, that the Hungarians 
had taken Nadvorna, on the road from Kolomyja to the Jablonica Pass, 
and on April 21 Ottynia, on the railway halfway between Stanislavov 
and Kolomyja. On the lower Dniester they claimed (April 20) a com- 
plete defensive victory both sides of Tighina, west of Tiraspol. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

Ground fighting in Italy was confined to activities of patrols and 
local thrusts at points in the beach-head lines. The air offensive was 
maintained with great. weight on all the important rail centres in 
northern Italy, particularly between Florence and Rome, on the air- 
fields, and on the ports, on which the Germans were increasingly de- 
pendent owing to the interference with their land communications. 
Many railway viaducts and bridges were hit, and on the airfields many 
grounded ’planes wrecked or damaged. 

Shipping off the Dalmatian Coast was also bombed daily, and very 
heavy attacks were made on airfields and factories and rail centres at 
Zagreb, on cement works at Split (April 11), Bucarest, Ploesti, and 
Nish (April 15), Turnu-Severin (April 15 night), Belgrade, Sofia, Turnu- 
Severin, and Brasov (April 17), Plovdiv (April 17 and 19 nights), trans- 
port in Albania (April 19), Bucarest and Turnu-Severin (April 21), and 
Bucarest, Ploesti, and Belgrade aircraft plants (April 24). Most of 
these attacks were made by B17s and B24s in great strength, and large - 
numbers of German aircraft were destroyed or damaged. Maleme air- 
field, Crete, was also attacked on April 19. ; 

On April 19 it was announced that mine-laying had been carried 
out on the Danube for several nights, causing a hold-up of all traffic 
after several ships had been sunk. 
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The Germans claimed the sinking of several transports off Anzio, ang 
successful attacks on convoys off Algeria, in which 4 destroyers were 
sunk. On April 20 they stated that U.S. bombers had sunk the Swedis} 
Red Cross ship Embla off the coast of France the day before. 


PACIFIC AREA 

By the middle of April most of New Britain had been occupied, the 
enemy having retreated into the Rabaul area, where their port installa. 
tions, stores, and shipping were being bombed almost daily. In New 
Guinea Hollandia, Wewak, Aitape, and Hansa Bay were frequently 
bombed, and by April 14 over 300 ’planes were believed to have been 
destroyed at Hollandia alone. Several ships and many barges and 
luggers were sunk. On April 22 U.S. forces, with strong naval and air 
support, landed at Aitape, Hollandia, and Tanahmera Bay, meeting 
only slight opposition and quickly establishing themselves ashore. 
Within 2 days the airfield at Tadji, a mile or so inland from Aitape, had 
been occupied, and good progress was made in movements for the join- 
ing up of the three forces. This successful operation threw a loop of 
envelopment round the Japanese 18th Army of some 60,000 men, 
which was now between strong U.S. and Australian forces, with the sea 
to its north, and unexplored jungle and mountains to its south. The 
Australians took Bogadjim on April 13. 

In the Marshalls 4 more atolls were seized on April 11, and 2 more on 
April 22. Bombing attacks were made frequently on Ponape and 
Woleai (Carolines), Moen and Dublon (Truk), Nauru, Nomoi (150 miles 
south-east of Truk), the Kai Islands, the Barbar Islands (near Timor), 
and, in the far north-west, the Kuriles, where many raids were made on 
4 islands, one of them for the first time. 

On Aprii 18 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 15 more Japanese 
ships, including 3 tankers and 7 medium-sized cargo vessels. 

On April 13 Mr. Stimson stated that in recent months over 26,000 
enemy dead had been picked up in the island operations, including 
5,370 on Bougainville in a month and 4,379 in New Britain. 

Sino-Japanese War. On April 18 it was announced that strong forces 
of Japanese with tanks and aircraft were moving west in 3 columns 
across the flooded area in Honan from Chungmou towards Chengchow 
(junction of the Peking-Hankow and Lunghai lines), they were also in 
strength on the south bank of the Yellow River a few miles north of 
Chengchow; and from there moved south-west towards the Lunghai 
railway, while another force crossed the Peking line 19 miles south of 
Chengchow, carrying out an encirclement of the city. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The Japanese maintained constant pressure in the Kohima area dur- 
ing the middle of April, and it was not until April 24 that the full relief 
of the garrison there was completed. On April 15 satisfactory progress 
‘ was reported in the offensive operations to clear the road blocks north 
of Kohima by a force moving down from Dimapur, the railhead, while 
heavy losses were also inflicted on the Japanese who had got through to 
the Bishenpur-Silchar track, south-west of Imphal (this track ran west 
from the Imphal-Tiddim road from a point 20 miles south of Imphal). 
The British and Indian column from Dimapur first reached the outer 
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garrison of the Kohima defence area on April 22, and meanwhile, south 
of Kohima, the Japanese were slowly driven back from positions they 
held on the north-east edge of the Imphal plain. The Japanese offensive 
had now been going on for 5 weeks, ending with a 12 days’ battle for 
Kohima in which the enemy failed to achieve any of his objectives. 
py April 22 the road running from Imphal north-east to Ukhrul had 
also been cleared for 30 miles, and at no point had the Japanese 
secured a footing on the Imphal plain. 

Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese force captured Wakawng on April 11 and 
Warazup on April 19, and the column moving parallel to it further east 
reached a point 35 miles from Myitkyina. Airborne troops cut the rail- 
way to that place at Mawlu, and on April 24 it was announced that a 
second airborne operation had been successfully completed to reinforce 
the Wingate columns already established behind the Japanese lines. 

On the Arakan front Japanese attacks both north and south-west of 
Buthidaung were beaten off, and in a week’s fighting they lost at least 
1,200 killed. 

Air attacks were made on Mandalay, Prome, Rangoon, Moulmein, 
and the Heho airfield, and enemy lines of communication, stores, and 
transport were bombed almost daily, almost without loss. 

Early on April 19 a heavy air attack, with powerful fleet support, 
was made on Sabang Island and the Lho-Nga airfields at the northern 
tip of Sumatra. Great damage was done to the docks, power station, 
hangars, workshops, and radio station, and several ships were hit. On 
the ground 22 aircraft were wrecked at Sabang and others at Lho-Nga, 
while 3 torpedo bombers coming up to intercept were shot down. Only 
| aircraft was lost, and the pilot was saved. 

On April 16 it was announced that Admiral Mountbatten’s H.Q. had 
been transferred to Kandy, Ceylon. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. April 14.—The Federal Commissioner in Entre Rios 
province ordered the Jewish Colonization Association to pay over 10 
million pesos (over £600,000) for failing to comply with the law taxing 
absentees. The Association had claimed that as a benevolent institu- 
tion it was not liable to taxation. 

President Farrell, speaking on the “‘Day of the Americas’’, said it was 
unfortunate that their relations with several other States were at 
present broken off. But Argentina could quietly await the future, 
confident that justice would triumph and convinced that American 
solidarity could not be destroyed. 

The Government suspended the decree of April 3 granting to Andi 
the sole right of broadcasting news. 

April 17.—The Government decreed the expropriation of the 
British-owned Primitiva Gas Co. which had supplied Buenos Ayres 
with coal and gas since 1854, and offered a payment of 3,759,000 pesos 
‘about £200,000) for the property. 

April 19.—The Minister of Justice and Education resigned, owing to 
disagreement with the Government’s religious policy. 
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——. 


AUSTRALIA.—A pril 24.—Mr. Curtin’s statement to the Washing. 
ton press. (see U.S.A.) 


BRAZIL. April 15.—President Vargas, speaking at a Brazilian Press 
Association ceremony, said that after the war the people would have 
the opportunity of choosing their own democratic representative 
Government, freely and without fear, for “honouring her own agree- 
ments... Brazil in peace will be governed in accordance with national 
desires’. 

He declared that the financial position was sound, and called for the 
union of all Brazilians and for greater sacrifices now when Brazilian 
troops were about to leave to fight oversea. 


CANADA. April 11.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, speaking in Montreal, 
said that, while it was desirable that Britain, the United States, 
Russia, and China should maintain their co-operative relations after 
the war, it was also necessary that these great Powers should regard 
smaller nations as their colleagues in the task of promoting peace and 
civilization. Meetings between the great Powers were essential and 
timely on condition that their mutual relations did not take the form 
of competition instead of co-operation. “If we frame our post-war 
policy on the basis of a balance of power between Britain, America, 
and Russia’’, he said, “‘we shall be heading for a disaster worse than 
anything that has yet happened.”’ Another condition was that their 
relations must not be exclusive of the smaller Powers. The goodwill 
and co-operation of all less powerful nations were also required for a 
lasting peace. 

April 14.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
had signed a mutual aid agreement with the French Committee of 
Liberation; also that a treaty with China had been completed formally 
relinquishing extra-territorial rights and privileges. 

April 24.—The 6th Victory Loan for $1,200 million was launched. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. April 16.—The Minister of Reconstruction 
broadcast from London detailed instructions to the national committees 
as to the safeguarding of order, security, public and abandoned private 
property, industrial and agricultural production, and the feeding of the 
population. All citizens of enemy States and collaborators with them 
were to be removed from public positions as soon as the enemy were 
driven out. 


EGYPT. April 22.—A financial conference called by the Middle East 
Supply Council opened in Cairo, and was attended by British and U.S. 
Treasury officials and delegates from Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, 
Palestine, Transjordan, the Sudan, Cyprus, Saudi Arabia, and Iran. 
Observers from India and Ethiopia were present. Lord Moyne said that 
the inflation of prices was the immediate financial issue with which they 
were faced. A problem had arisen from the arrival of Allied forces in the 
Middle East and its consequent development as a base for operations. 
The Allies were involved in heavy local expenditure which, on account 
of the scarcity of shipping and because their production was diverted 
to winning the war, they could not immediately set off by the impor! 
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of goods. He spoke of the import of gold which the Allied Governments 
had undertaken to remedy this situation. 


DENMARK. Afril 18.—A general strike occurred at Sénderborg 
owing to the action of a German warship the day before in firing 2 
shells at the bridge connecting Als with Jutland because of delay in 
opening it to let a steamer pass. A man was killed by the firing. 


EIRE. April 19.—The Information Bureau issued the text of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s reply to an appeal on behalf of Rome sent to the 
belligerents by Mr. de Valera. (see U.S.A.) 


FINLAND. April 12.—Parliament, in secret session, approved the 
report of the Prime Minister on the Government’s latest action towards 
peace. It was generally understood that the Government had decided 
to announce that the answer to the latest Russian proposals would 
again be negative. 

April 19.—The Government’s reply to the Russian terms was 
understood to have reached Moscow. Swedish reports stated that it 
declared that Finland was unable to accept the terms, but did not 
specify her objections on individual points. 

April 23.—The Government announced that they had rejected the 
Russian armistice terms after “‘taking into account the future of the 
country’. M. Vyshinsky’s statement re the rejection. (see U.S.S.R.) 


FRANCE. April 11.—Gen. Bethouard was appointed to the newly 
created post of Chief of Staff for National Defence. 

A state of siege was proclaimed in the Pays de Gex, and widespread 
operations were begun by German troops against the maguis in the 
western part of the Juras. Villages were surrounded, and any person 
out of doors was shot at sight. 

April 12—Two Moslem members of the African Phalanx (formed 
by Vichy to fight with the Germans in the Tunisian campaign) were 
sentenced to death and to 15 years’ imprisonment respectively. 

April 14.—The President of the Consultative Assembly received 
from the Communist Party a protest against the spirit of the ordinance 
of April 2 on the establishment of an interim administration in France, 
on the ground that it did not at first sight conform with that which 
prevailed at the Assembly debates on the restoration of democratic 
government in France. For instance, the Assembly agreed that France 
should be given means of expressing its opinion as soon as possible by 
elections, and that resistance movements should be called on for active 
participation with the National Committee in establishing the institu- 
tions of anew France. But the ordinance did not take account of these 
desires of the Assembly; actually it provided for what was in effect a 
French Amgot recruited entirely from outside France. 

Objections were also made to the extent of the powers to be granted 
to the delegate of the National Committee, and to the fact that a strict 
limit had not been put on the period of the application of the rigorous 
methods which were to be used, under the “truly exorbitant powers’’ 
of the delegate. The phrase “during the liberation’’ used in the ordi- 
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nance was too indefinite, and liberation might take a long time. Other 
objections were also put forward. 

The Committee of Liberation adopted an ordinance on the restora. 
tion of democratic government almost exactly following the text voted 
by the Assembly, and concluding: “‘The present ordinance wil] be 
executed as law as soon as the seat of government has been transferred 
to the soil of metropolitan France.” 

The Committee decided to remove Gen. Giraud from the post of 
C.-in-C. and place him “en réserve de commandement”’, in view of his 
refusal to accept the post of Inspector-General. 

April 16.—Gen. Giraud, in his last Order of the Day as C.-in-C., said it 
was not without a heartfelt pang that he must leave them after all he 
had done, in Africa and in rallying the French squadrons to their 
cause. But “there is now only one voice, that of France. Men may go, 
France remains’’. 

April 18.—Paris radio reported Laval as saying that he had reason to 
believe that when invasion began massed formations of parachutists 
would be dropped over France, who would attack communications and 
also seek co-operation with French partisans, and “‘civil war will break 
out in France’. They must carry out repressive measures against 
terrorists; all Frenchmen should understand that if there were no 
terrorists these measures would be unnecessary. “It is almost impos- 
sible’, he said, “to impose laws on Frenchmen and to make them 
understand discipline. All Frenchmen should remember that in 1940 
they were clamouring for an armistice.” 

April 19.—Five members of the African Phalanx were sentenced to 
death for high treason and 17 others to long terms of hard labour at 
Algiers. 

April 21.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the press in Algiers, said the 
forthcoming battle was vital, as the future of France depended on its 
result, and he could say that never, in any other battle, had the French 
armies gone into the fight with so much resolution and eagerness. The 
Government had full confidence in Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Maitland 
Wilson. Gen. Giraud’s departure arose from the fact that it was 
impossible to continue the post of French C.-in-C. since they had agreed 
that operations should be directed by an inter-allied command. “We 
would have wished’’, he said, “that Gen. Giraud could have continued 
to serve, and regret that he has not remained. I must emphasize the 
magnificent military career of Gen. Giraud . . . Iam sure that when our 
victorious armies enter Metz Gen. Giraud will be at their head.”’ 

The French people would not accept any dictatorship by a French- 
man, and all the more would they not accept a foreign dictatorship. 
The administration of the liberated territories in France itself was an 
exclusively French concern, and the people would not tolerate anything 
else. He also said, of the Mediterranean situation, that France had 
historical ties with Italy, and wanted to have satisfactory relations 
with a democratic Italy. 

April 23.—A statement was issued by Darnand announcing that 
hostages had been taken in Paris as a reprisal for the trials of members 
of the African Phalange in Algiers. 

April 24.—Swiss reports stated that armed Vichy militiamen had 
searched the Vichy War Ministry on April 21 and seized all diplomatic 
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niches to and from French military attachés in Madrid, Lisbon, and 


ERMANY. April 11.—The News Agency announced the appoint- 
ment of an “inspector-general for the training of military leaders’, a 
bew post which would “unify the National Socialist education and the 
nilitary training of future officers and N.C.O.s’’. In close collaboration 
vith the Hitler Youth, and by giving directives for its pre-military 
raining the inspector-general would make sure that the Army got a 
upply of young future leaders that was up to the standard of the front 

th physically and in its military spirit. , 

Berlin radio announced that Himmler had ordered the death penalty 
or people who kept Allied leaflets, even as souvenirs. They must be 
urrendered at the nearest police station immediately. 

Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the consolidation of the front— 
pnd that was what the Command was driving at—would have to take 
lace in the western part of the present active zone, rather than further 
ast. Events in the southern sector had made it clear that Germany 
vould defend the Greater Rumanian State with all the means at her 
disposal. Now that the Soviet masses had pushed them back to the 
European frontiers the war had entered a new phase, a more European 
hase, and this would face the German Command with new tasks and 
ore heavy burdens, but it might also give it new possibilities. 

April 12.—The Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich 
issued a decree abolishing all discrimination against Russian labourers 
working in the war machine, at factories, in agriculture, on road- 
work, etc. 

April 13.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that if the enemy believed 
he had brought life to a standstill in any German city he was very 
much mistaken. Everyone found a way to return to his normal every- 
day life, and nowhere did one hear of defeatism or panic in their 
destroyed cities. Their enemies carried on with the air war only for 
terrorist reasons, and they must be convinced by more drastic means 
that the air war did not pay in the long run, either materially or 
morally. “In not too long a time’’, he said, “the proof of this will 
become very much more convincing. The British people will have to 
show that in the fifth year of the war they still possess the same 
steadfastness as the German. The most difficult part of this kind of 
war lies behind us. Britain has still to face it.”’ 

April 14.—Berlin radio announced that a man at Schwennewitz 
had been sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment for failing to surrender a 
umber of leaflets dropped by British raiders, and for spreading their 
contents among acquaintances. 

April 18—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman denounced to the press 
‘insinuations’ about German designs on Sweden as unfounded and 
regrettable, and declared that the whole affair of the maps was more 
than mysterious. Kénigsberg radio, broadcasting in Swedish, described 
the whole thing as an allied plan to intimidate the Swedish Govern- 
ment. ; 

April 19.—Goebbels, in a broadcast on the eve of Hitler’s birthday, 
said that his person was “‘the mainstay of both our belief in victory and 
our honest war aims. . . with us the Fiihrer is both the mouthpiece and 
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the executor of the will of the whole people . . . The Fiihrer is a Diviy 
gift. Yet even the flower of leadership is not untouchable; setback 
and defeats fall upon it. These, then, are the opportunities to live y 
to. He needs us as much as we need him. Distress and peril have com 
close to him, but we, too, have come close to him; we believe in hiy 
and in his leading us towards victory. He commands—we follow’, 


The News Agency stated that on March 20 the Eire Governmey 
sent to Berlin a message from Mr. de Valera expressing deep concen 
at the danger threatening Rome. The Reich Government’s reply, ¢ 
April 18, was that it had “for a long time given practical expression tj 
its urgent desire to preserverthe priceless monuments and works of a 
of the open city of Rome... by bringing into effect comprehensivg 
measures which led to a complete demilitarization of the city. Th 
anxieties of the Prime Minister of Ireland are therefore lacking, as {; 
as Germany is concerned, of any basis, and the responsibility for th 
destruction of the Eternal City rests exclusively with the British and 
American High Commands. Should the attitude of Germany’s enemies 
towards Rome fail to change then they must bear the responsibility 
exclusively should the German High Command find itself compelled 
to revise its attitude for military reasons’. 


Russian reports stated that Géring had ordered all oil stocks in south 
eastern Europe to be placed at the disposal of the High Command 
All licences for the use of oil for civilian purposes in Rumania, Hungary 
Slovakia, and Yugosiavia were to be withheld. 


April 20.—It was learned that Géring had signed a decree putting 
into operation the measures for improving the conditions of work of 
Russian workers, who were to have wages and salaries on the same scale 
as other foreigners, and other concessions. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said they had burned their boats, and ther 
was no going back. “‘We shall not give way; there is no room in ow 
hearts for such an idea. We have achieved more in this war than we 
have given ourselves credit for. This, too, is a victory, though it be a 
the moment only in the sphere of moral welfare. But this victory is th 
forerunner of another in the military sphere. This war is a process of 
selection which knows no mercy. The nation which is weighed and 
found wanting has lost the game and will depart from the ranks of th 
great world Powers. What that means will become clear only after 
this war.” . 

Ley, broadcasting on Hitler’s birthday, said ‘““We owe Germanys 
greatness to the work of the Fiihrer, the greatest statesman of all time 
who has lifted our country out of its misery to its present unity . 

April 21.—The News Agency stated that “Berlin political circles aré 
given to understand that in view of the binding treaties between 
Germany and Turkey an action such as the stoppage of clirome 
deliveries might contain the pre-conditions of an ultimatum’’. 

April 23.—Swedish reports stated that the correspondents in Hel 
sinki of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt and the Berliner Bérsenzeitung, 
had broken with their Government and been deprived of their passpor' 


GREAT BRITAIN. April 11—Gen. Koenig arrived in London 4s 
military delegate of the French National Committee, and to act 4 
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hief French liaison officer for the Northern France zone with Gen. 
jsenhower. 

April 12.—The Maharaja of Kashmir arrived in London. 

[It was announced that air raid casualties in March were 279 people 
killed, and 633 seriously injured. 

April 13.—It was authoritatively stated in London, with regard to 
‘o]. Knox’s statement about the oil concessions in Saudi Arabia, that 
he British Government had neither the power nor the desire to upset 
arrangements made by a foreign Government with regard to conces- 
sions, nor had they come to any financial arrangements with Saudi 
Arabia outside the knowledge of the U.S. Government. None of the 
arrangements made had to do with oil or concessions, and in the 
districts where the American companies intended to operate they had 
the field to themselves—there was no competition from British com- 
anies. 

7 pril 17.—M. Unaydin, the new Turkish Ambassador, arrived in 
London. 

The Foreign Office announced that the heads of all diplomatic 
missions had been informed that as from midnight the Government 
would be unable to permit the transmission or receipt by them of any 
telegram not in plain language, the dispatch or receipt of any diplo- 
matic bag without prior censorship, and the departure from the U.K. 
of official couriers or diplomatic and consular representatives or any 
members of their staffs. It was stated that any inadvertent disclosure 
of information which resulted in helping the enemy or in the unneces- 
sary loss of Allied lives might have such serious effects, not only upon 
the military operations, but also on the relations between Britain and 
any foreign country whose nationals were concerned that the Govern- 
ment had reluctantly felt bound to adopt this unusual security measure. 
These restrictions would, of course, be removed at the earliest possible 
moment, and in the meantime all such steps as were possible would 
be taken to facilitate communications between diplomatic and consular 
representatives of other Governments. 

The restrictions did not apply to the U.S. and Soviet Embassies and 
the missions of the fighting Dominions. 

April 18.—Mr. Churchill, replying to questions about Mr. Hull’s 
broadcast of April 9, described it as most helpful, but said he could not 
hold out any expectations that an agreed statement on the creation of 
an international organization for the maintenance of peace was likely 
to be made in the near future. It was a topic “which would not suffer 
at all from thought or well-considered discussion’. There undoubtedly 
was ‘‘a common building up of thought between the British and the 
United States, and we have every intention of keeping other nations 
informed. I have to be careful to mention that because these matters 
are all for discussion and will be decided only at the end of the war”’. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
replying to questions, said the annual Turkish production of chrome 
in recent years had been about 100,000 tons. In 1943 exports to the 
United Nations were 56,000 tons, and to Germany 47,000. In January- 
February last they were 1,870 tons to the United Nations and 14,800 
tons to Germany, difficulties of transport being mainly responsible for 
the small former figure. 
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He understood there had been no exports in the last 15 months 
the satellite or neutral countries. Since November there had beep 
substantial increase in the monthly rate of exports to Germany j 
return for increased German deliveries of arms. The Turkish Gover 
ment’s attention had been drawn to the increased assistance to Ger 
many by the British Ambassador, with the full support of his US 
colleague. 

An Order amending Defence Regulation 20A was issued authorizing 
the executive action necessary to give effect to the security measure 
affecting diplomatic missions. 

The Government issued a new Defence Regulation conferring drasti 
powers for dealing with persons responsible for inciting strikes or lock 
outs which interfered with essential services. It permitted action to be 
taken whether or not the cause of the stoppage came within the legal 
definition of a ‘‘trade dispute”. Penalties were provided, the maximum 
being penal servitude for 5 years or a fine of £500, or both. 

An Order was also issued making a new Defence Regulation (16() 
dealing with the control of the use of roads in connection with military 
movements, and giving the police power to give such orders for this 
control as appeared necessary to secure the free passage of military 
and other essential traffic. 

April 20.—In a debate in the Commons on Imperial trade problems 
Mr. Dalton referred to the-substantial value of Imperial preference to 
the country’s trade in the difficult years between the wars and stated 
that the Government would not alter the preference arrangements 
except after discussion and agreement with the Governments of the 
Dominions. 

Apmil 21.—Mr. Churchill, closing the Commons debate on inter- 
Imperial relations, said the real problem was not that of binding the 
members of the Commonwealth together, but how to gain greater 
results from the already close ties. They ought not to embark on that 
task with the feeling that if they did not do something everything 
would crash, since the British Commonwealth and Empire were never 
so united as to-day. He had never thought the Empire “needed 
tying together with bits of string’’, and he professed his faith that 
natural development and natural forces would carry everything before 
them, “especially when these forces are fanned forward, as they will 
be, by the wind of victory in a righteous cause’. 

As to Imperial preference, he related, how at his first meeting with 
President Roosevelt he asked for the insertion in the Atlantic Charter 
of the words about ‘due respect for existing obligations’, in the Article 
on international trade. Again, in February, 1942, when the United 
States was their closest ally, he did not agree to Article 7 of the Mutual 
Aid Agreement without having previously obtained from the President 
a definite assurance that Britain was no more committed to the abolition 
of Imperial preference than the U.S. Government were committed to 
the abolition of their protective tariff. 

He next affirmed his strong conviction that there should be a ‘‘cheer- 
ful, searching, far-reaching discussion’’ on the economics of the post- 
war world, a sincere effort made to reconcile conflicting interests, and 
a whole-hearted endeavour to promote the greatest possible interchange 
of goods and services between the various units of the world. 
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Mr. Churchill recalled the way in which the Dominions had sprung 
» the defence of the Empire and home country in 1914, and as to the 
briod between the wars he declared that Great Britain and America 
had a great responsibility for not making the League of Nations a 
ealityv and not backing its principles with adequate force. Neverthe- 

ss, the Empire bonds were growing unseen, and when in 1939 the 

‘ing declared war the whole Empire, “with one lamentable exception 
pbout which we must all search our hearts’, was at war. What was 
hat miracle, he asked, which called men from the ends of the earth to 
lp the old land, to serve the good cause, and to beat the common 
memy? The answer lay deep in the hearts of men: human beings were 
ot dominated by material things, but by ideas, for which they were 
illing to give their lives or their life’s work. 

Various forces held the Empire together, and enlightened self- 
interest was one. The Statute of Westminster had not impeded in the 
slightest degree the onward march of the Commonwealth; it had not 
srevented the centrepetal forces of their vast organization from massing 
their full strength. Coming to practical steps to bring the nations 
included in it into closer counsel on the march of world events he 
said he saw little difficulty about functional bodies being developed, 
and great advantages in Ministerial conferences—and it was not 
necessary for these to be held in London. He looked forward to the 
time when the conferences between Ministers of the Dominions, 
including India, would be annual events. 

A White Paper, Cmd. 6519, was published giving details of plans 
for an international monetary fund of between 8 and 10 billion 
dollars to facilitate international trade, contribute to the main- 
tenance of a high level of employment and real income, and promote 
exchange stability. Member countries were to subscribe to the fund 
in gold and local funds amounts to be agreed totalling around {£2,000 
million if all the United and Associated Nations subscribed to 
the Fund, or £2,500 million for the world as a whole. Changes in quotas 
would require a four-fifths vote and no member’s quota could be 
changed without its assent. 

The obligatory gold subscription of a member country was to be 
fixed at 25 per cent of its quota or 10 per cent of its holdings of gold 
and gold convertible exchange, whichever was smaller, and member 
countries could deal with the fund only through their Treasury, central 
bank, stabilization fund, or other fiscal agency. Certain conditions 
were fixed for the members to purchase each other’s currencies, a 
member country might not use the fund’s resources to meet a large 
or sustained outflow of capital, and the fund might require a member 
to exercise control to prevent such use of the fund’s resources. Certain 
other conditions were arranged for the apportionment of scarce cur- 
rencies. It was stated that the fund was not intended to provide 
facilities for relief or reconstruction or to deal with international 
indebtedness arising out of the war. 

April 23.—Representatives of the Polish underground movement 
arrived in London from Poland. 

April 24.—The Home Office announced the suspension of all permits 
or travel overseas after April 27. 
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GREECE. April 11.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Cairo, 

April 12.—The King issued a statement saying he had returned, 
Cairo because the political crisis demanded an immediate solutig 
When Greece had regained her liberty the whole nation would be call. 
on to decide by a free vote the future régime under which it desir 
to be governed. Like every other citizen, he was at the disposal of ¢} 
people, and would submit himself freely to their judgment as soon q 
normal conditions were restored. Meanwhile they must have outsij 
Greece a Government as representative as possible, and such a Gover 
ment would, of course, be largely composed of Greeks who had live 
in their country under enemy occupation, and “‘are thus conscious, frog 
their experience in the cities and free mountains of Greece, of the re 
national interests of to-day”. Arrangements were being made to bring 
these representatives to Egypt. 

“Until the day of liberation’, he concluded, “‘let us put aside politic: 
discussions in the interests of the war effort of the United Nations.” 

April 13.—The King charged Col. Venizelos with the formation of; 
Cabinet. 

April 14.—Col. Venizelos formed a Ministry, himself taking the 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Justice 
Gen. Tzankakis was Minister for Social Welfare and Labour, and \., 
Manzadinos, Minister of Finance. The Prime Minister issued a state- 
ment saying that the prolongation of the suspense which was causing 
the gravest national danger had imposed on him the imperious duty of 
accepting the responsibilities of forming a Government. This had as its 
aim the achievement as soon as possible of a ‘“‘Pan-Hellenic Gover- 
ment”’, which was clearly the public’s wish, and it would consider its 
mission ended as soon as the invader had been expelled. 

April 16.—M. Papandreu, leader of the Republican Socialist Party, 
told the press in Ankara (on his way to Cairo) that the Germans were 
becoming wilder and crueller in Greece and were deliberately using 
violence and starvation to subdue the people. He was going to Cairo 
as a crusader for national unity, for it was imperative and urgent that a 
Government of national union should be formed to husband all the 
resources of the nation. 

April 20.—Agreement for exchange of representatives between the 
Greek and Yugoslav committees of liberation. (see Yugoslavia.) 

April 22.—Reports reached Cairo that Col. Psarros, leader of the 
E.K.K.A., had been assassinated by members of the E.L.A.S. guerrillas 
of the National Liberation Front (E.A.M.). 

April 23.—The British naval authorities in Cairo announced that on 
April 22 Greek officers and men had boarded the 3 Greek warships, the 
A postolis, Ierax, and Saktouris, which for 3 weeks had refused to obey 
orders, and had restored order. It was reported from Cairo that the 
disorders in the Greek naval services in the Middle East had led to M. 
Tsouderos’ resignation; the disorders had arisen owing to impatience 
at the delays in forming a Government of all parties, and one Greek 
destroyer had formed a seamen’s committee whose representatives 
declared that the men would not sail ‘‘until a new Government had 
been formed”’. 

April 24.—The British military authorities in Cairo announced that 
the Ist Greek Brigade, which had for 3 weeks refused to obey the orders 
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in-C., had laid down their arms and vacated their camp, thus 
to an end a mutiny instigated by subversive political elements. 


UNGARY. April 13.—It was learned that the Germans had already 
t into force several measures against the Jews, including orders to 
hem to re-register with a newly-appointed authority under their 
Jews also had to wear the yellow badge. 
April 15.—The Regent, in an Order of the Day to the Army, said a 
cisive phase (of the war) for the fate of Hungary was at hand, and 
nce more the immediate defence of their country was on the agenda. 
1ey must stake everything to emerge victorious. 
April 19.—-Gen. Szombathelyi, the Army Chief of Staff, retired at 
is own request and was succeeded by Gen. Vérés. 
April 23.—Paris radio announced that Adm. Horthy had ordered a 
eneral amnesty for all persons sentenced for political reasons by the 
‘allay Government. 


NDIA. April 14.—The Government announced the extension on an 
||-Indian basis of censorship in respect of all non-official internal postal 
wd telegraphic correspondence, to bring practice in India into line 
yith that in other countries which were bases of major military activities. 


TALY. April 11.—Togliatti held his first public meeting, in Naples, 
pnd claimed the right for the Communist Party to lead the country in 
the campaign of liberation and in the task of reconstruction. He asked 
for the collaboration of all other democratic parties, and appealed for 
national unity. In the state in which Italy now was, he said, all 
Italians were proletarians together, and to the charge that the Com- 
munists were turncoats, eating their words, he replied that they were 
working in the best interests of Italy. The dispersion of the country’s 
strength in a score of small parties weakened it for the task of freeing 
itself, and played into the hands of the reactionaries who were trying 
to revive Fascism. They must liberate the country first, and then 
settle the constitutional question. 

He appealed confidently for the support of the Socialists to their 
leader Longobardi, who was on the platform beside him. In an outline 
of his programme for a new Italy he cited freedom of the press, freedom 
of religion, and protection of small and medium properties. 

April 12.—The King announced in a broadcast his decision to with- 
draw from public affairs when the Allies entered Rome and to appoint 
the Prince of Piedmont as Lieutenant of the Realm. He stated, in a 
proclamation, that this appointment would become effective by a 
formal transfer of power the day Rome was entered and declared that 
his decision was final and irrevocable. 

The Democratic Junta met to consider the proclamation but broke 
up without taking a decision as to the forming of an all-party Govern- 
ment in support of the Badoglio régime. The Action Party, the Liberals, 
and the Christian Labour Party were understood to be reluctant to 
partic ipate. 

April 14.—The meeting of the Allied Control Commission, in Naples, 
dealt with reports from Sicily and South Italy showing relatively good 
conditions in Sicily, but in Region 2 (Calabria, Lucania, and most of 
Apulia) a strong movement of opinion against the Badoglio Government 
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together with a revival of Fascist tendencies. There had been ay 
increase in the appointment of former Fascists to the administratiys 
cadres and a number of officials appointed by Amgot had been removed 
In the 4 provinces which had never been in Allied control only a fey 
Fascists had been removed. 

April 15.—A meeting of the Junta attended by all 6 parties agreed 
on the appointment of a Lieutenant of the Realm in lieu of abdication 
and then, after much discussion, passed a resolution that “‘the executive 
of the Junta, after taking note of the King’s decision . .. draws attention 
to the declarations made by the Crown and its Ministers on several 
occasions to the effect that the Italian people shall be free, on the 
cessation of hostilities, to decide the future form of the State by means 
of a constituent assembly, and trusts that these declarations will be 
repeated by the new Government on its formation. It considers that 
the obstacles which hitherto have prevented the formation of a demo- 
cratic war Cabinet are hereby removed, and requests that steps be 
taken forthwith . . . to form such a Government, which should be based 
essentially on collaboration with the 6 parties represented in the 
committees of liberation’. 

Prof. Gentile, the former Fascist Minister of Sciences and Arts, was 
assassinated in Florence. 

' April 16.—Soviet support for the reconstruction of the Badoglic 
Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 17.—It was announced in Naples that Marshal Badoglio had 
presented the resignation of the Cabinet to the King, who took note of 
it and asked him to form a new Ministry on a broad foundation, ‘‘taking 
account of the wishes expressed by all parties”. The Marshal asked the 
parties to submit a list of the representatives they wished to put 
forward as candidates. 

April 18.—It was learned that Sgr. Bastianini, the former Ambassa- 
dor in London, had reached Switzerland secretly on April 12. (He had 
been sentenced to death by the Fascists for his part in the overthrow 
of Mussolini.) 

An official statement was issued by the Ministry of Information in 
London giving details of the work done by the Allied Sub-Commission 
for Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives in Sicily and southern Italy. 

April 19.—The leaders of the Action and Socialist Parties were 
understood to have told Marshal Badoglio that he was an obstacle to 
the formation of a democratic Government. 

April 20.—Marshal Badoglio formed a new Government including 
all parties except the Action Party, who were understood to insist that 
the Army should be under the control of a civilian Minister who was a 
leading left wing politician, and were opposed to the participation in the 
Government of the Democratic Liberal Party. 

April 21.—The Action Party met the Communists in Marshal 
Badoglio’s room and induced Sgr. Togliatti to enter the Government as 
Minister without portfolio, and also secured the exclusion of the 
Democratic Liberals. 

Marshal Badoglio then formed a Cabinet, himself retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Sgr. Croce, Count Sforza, Sgr. Togliattl, 
and Sgr. Rodino (Christian Democrat), and Sgr. Mancini (a Socialist 
were Ministers without portfolio. Sgr. Quintieri, a banker, was Ministe! 
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of Finance; Sgr. Aldisio (Christian Democrats) the Interior; Sgr. di 
Napoli (Socialist) National Economy; Sgr. Omodes (Action Party) 
Education; Sgr. Gullo (Communist) Agriculture; Dr. Ruiz (Liberals) 
Justice; Sgr. Cerabona (Labour Democrats) Communications, and Sgr. 
Tarchiani (Action Party) Public Works. 

The three Service Ministers remained. with a Communist Under- 
Secretary for War, and a Socialist Under-Secretary for Marine. 


NEW ZEALAND. April 17.—The Prime Minister, discussing with 
the press the relationship of the Commonwealth to such an inter- 
national organization as that contemplated by the Moscow Declaration, 
said it would not conduce to the success of that body if the Common- 
wealth or “any other combination of nations’ should attend a world 
conference bound by any prior common decision amongst themselves. 
He denied that at Canberra in January Australia and New Zealand had 
pledged themselves to any specific course; what they had done was to 
pledge themselves to discuss together, and with other nations, defence 
and all other problems arising in the Pacific. They would be pleased if 
the U.S.A. or the U.K. should call a Pacific conference, though he him- 
self was not sure the time was yet ripe. 


NORWAY. April 12.—Signature of reconstruction credit agreement 
with Sweden. (see Sweden.) 


POLAND. April 11.—The Government in London issued a statement 
regarding the position of Polish soldiers of Jewish faith. An enquiry 
had shown that complaints which had been made were mostly con- 
cerned with remarks, alleged to have been offensive, made by Christian 
soldiers and N.C.O.s, and that there were also isolated cases of dis- 
crimination against Jews when soldiers were selected for O.C.T.U. and 
drivers’ courses. The commission of enquiry recommended that 
disciplinary action be taken against men guilty of showing anti- 
semitic feelings and that instructions be issued to all officers, ordering 
energetic suppression of any incidents that could be interpreted as 
signs of anti-semitism. 

As a result, the C.-in-C. had issued an order of the day condemning 
desertion from the ranks of the Army, and saying also that he intended 
to destroy all wrongful acts and unfriendly behaviour wherever it 
might occur. He went on, “‘The armed forces must be based on equality 
of rights and duties without regard to faith or political opinion... 
The creation of discord by reason of faith, nationality, or politics I 
regard as equally harmful. All such acts injure the interest of Poland’. 

April 13.—Article in Wolna Polska regarding Ukrainian claims to 
areas west of the Curzon Line. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 22.—Some 30 Jewish soldiers of the Polish Army were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment by courts-martial for desertion. The 
soldiers declared that they had been ill-treated by non-Jewish Polish 
soldiers and that they had come to London from the Polish Army in 
Scotland in order to join the British Army. 

April 23.—Representatives of the underground movement in Poland 
arrived in London. 


PORTUGAL. April 13.—A German trade mission arrived in Lisbon 
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to buy tin and sardines and to attempt to improve the posit 
regarding the supply of wolfram to Germany. 
April 20.—Bread rationing began in Lisbon and other centres. 
April 21.—Raising of Legation in Washington to status of Embassy. 


RUMANIA. Aoril 19.—Martial law was declared in Galatz. Bucarest 
radio announced that all traffic on the Danube had been stopped since 
April 17 owing to the danger of mines. 


SALVADOR. April i3.—Reports reaching Washington showed that 
President Martinez had suppressed the revolt which began on April 2 
after sharp fighting which ended with the surrender of Col. Calco, one 
of the leaders. He and 10 other officers were tried and executed. 


SAUDI ARABIA. April 12.—The King recognized the independence 
of the Lebanon. 


SOUTH AFRICA. April 14.—Gen. Smuts told Parliament that there 
were 50,819 prisoners of war in the Union from the African fronts, the 
former Italian colonies, and Italy. 

April 21.—The Government decided to withdraw the Indian 
Pegging Act and to supersede it in Natal by the appointment of a 
Provincial Board of Control which would divide the towns into 3 
areas: prohibited, restricted, and exempted. (The last were areas 
including towns where the population was so mixed that no regulation 
was possible.) The Board would consist of 2 members of European 
descent and 2 Indians, with a third European with a knowledge of law 
as chairman. 


SPAIN. April 11.—The Arriba published an article asking whether 
peace was possible, and suggesting that the German danger that gave 
rise to the war had now been superseded by the Soviet menace, which 
the Western allies had begun to see in its true colours. Since Britain 
lacked the population, raw materials, and power of assimilation to 
compete in the new world order with either the U.S.A. or Russia she 
would be well advised to parley with a weakened Germany, which 
would doubtless relinquish its European conquests for the sake of 
peace. 

April 12.—Ya welcomed Arriba’s plea for a compromise peace 4s 
the formula for which the world had been waiting. 

April 13.—A.B.C. and Arriba published leading articles and Ya 4 
signed one in favour of bringing the war in Europe swiftly to an end. 
They argued that the fate of smaller nations at the hands of Germany 
paled beside that which now threatened Poland and Hitler’s Balkan 
and Baltic satellites from the east. Since the entry of Russia and 
Japan the objectives of the belligerents had undergone such radical 
changes that it was no longer clear why the Western nations were 
fighting; also the Atlantic Charter was defunct. 

It was learned that the Government had had its attention called, 
by the British and U.S. Ambassadors, to the seizure by the author- 
ities in Tetuan of some small stocks of oil belonging to the Anglo- 
American, Shell, and Vacuum oil companies, on the ground that they 
had not paid a special tax. 

April 15.—Gen. Franco, speaking in Madrid, said there might be 
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days of trial in store for them, and it was imperative that they should 
prepare themselves materially, morally, and socially to face any 
jossible crisis. Nothing could be more effective for that purpose than 
disseminating among the people a real sense of truth and social justice. 
Spain's enemies were sparing no time in concentrating their attacks 
against her and against the Church. 

‘April 20.—A Rumanian economic mission arrived in Madrid to 
discuss the export of cereals to Spain. 


SWEDEN. April 13.—The Foreign Office announced that the British 
and U.S. Ministers had presented Notes concerning Sweden’s trade 
relations with Germany. It was understood that the Allies asked that 
Sweden should cease all deliveries to Germany of ball-bearings and of 
materials and machinery for their manufacture. 

The head of the commercial department of the Foreign Office 
announced that a Swedish-Norwegian reconstruction credit agreement 
had been signed in London under which the Norwegian Government 
had placed orders with Swedish firms for the delivery, after Norway 
was freed, of goods valued at some 50 million kroner, largely foodstuffs. 
The Dutch had also placed orders for delivery after the war. 

April 18.—The Government made representations to the Reich 
Government expressing surprise and displeasure about the discovery 
on April 15 at Halsingborg of a consignment of 23,000 German maps of 
central Sweden, copied from a Swedish original, which were being sent 
to Oslo. Théy pointed out that the incident “necessarily affects the 
Swedish view of the right of transit of mails to Norway which Germany 
has hitherto enjoyed”. (The maps had apparently passed through 
Sweden by mistake, since the bill of lading gave a route as from a place 
in Bohemia through Aarhus, Denmark, to Oslo.) 

German comment. (see Germany.) 

April 19.—The Riksdag met im camera to consider the Allied Notes 
regarding the export of ball-bearings to Germany. 

April 22.—The Government delivered a reply to the Allied démarche 
demanding a cessation of the export of ball-bearings to Germany, 
stating that they were unable to break their trade treaty with Germany, 
which was valid for a year. The British Ambassador was also informed 
that the Government considered the British suspension of diplomatic 
privileges of communication as incompatible with international law 
and diplomatic custom, but confined themselves to this declaration so 
long as the limitations could be considered as temporary, general, and 
caused by an exceptional military situation. 

April 24.—The State Railways announced that the German Army 
postal privileges, enabling special railway carriages manned by Ger- 
mans to cross Sweden to Norway and Finland, had been ended and 
that the last cars would leave Sweden by the end of the week. In 
future German mail to the northern garrisons would be handled by the 
Swedish postal authorities in the usual way. 


SWITZERLAND. April 11.—The U.S. Minister handed to the head 
of the Political Department a cheque for $1 million as the first instal- 
ment of compensation for damage caused at Schaffhausen. 

April 13.—Thirteen U.S. bombers landed in Switzerland, and their 
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crews, numbering 130, were interned. Nearly 500 allied airmen wer 
stated now to be interned at Adelboden. 


TURKEY. April 14.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the 
British and U.S. press, said ‘“You know the sense of our relations wit) 
the United Nations. Our policy has never ceased to evolve in a spirit 
of agreement and comprehension towards our allies and their allies”. 
He had just received a Note handed to him by the British and US. 
Ambassadors, with whom he had exchanged views in the most friendly 
spirit, “‘in the spirit which characterizes our mutual collaboration, 
I cannot tell you more as regards the merits of the case. I can only say 
that we shall, in keeping with the general line of our foreign policy, 
continue to give assistance to the allies within the limits of our material 
possibilities. We will reply to that Note in the very near future. We 
have no intention of consulting with other neutral countries on a 
question which touches upon our relations with the allies’. 

April 16.—The Government delivered to the British and US. 
Embassies their reply to the Notes regarding supplies of chrome to 
Germany. 

April 17.—Several boatloads of German troops from the Crimea 
were reported to have landed near Samsun. 

Vichy radio reported the sinking in the Eastern Mediterranean of a 
Turkish ship carrying chrome for Germany. 

Apmnil 18.—Statement in Parliament regarding the exports of chrome 
to Germany and the United Nations. (see Great Britain.) 

April 19.—The Government detained in Istanbul 2 Rumanian liners 
due to leave for the Black Sea on the ground that they were intended 
for use in military transport, though they came to Istanbul for pas- 
senger and cargo traffic. 

April 20.—The Foreign Minister announced in the National 
Assembly that all exports of chrome to Germany would cease as from 
next day. He said that “according to our pact with Great Britain 
signed in 1939 we are not neutrals. It is necessary for us to consider the 
Allied Note as being not to a neutral, but to an ally of the British and 
their allies’’. 

April 21.—It was understood that in future all export licences for 
goods destined for Germany and her satellites would be submitted to 
the Foreign Minister for his personal approval, instead of being dealt 
with by the Ministry of Commerce. 

April 22.—The Foreign Minister told the press in Istanbul that the 
foundation of Turkish foreign policy was the British alliance. They 
had fulfilled their treaty obligations arising out of the alliance with 
Britain. Chrome was delivered to Germany on the basis of a separate 
arrangement, and the stoppage did not affect other articles which 
Turkey exchanged with Germany. 


U.S.A. April 12.—Mr. Berle arrived back in Washington. 
The Naval Appropriation Bill of $32,647 million for the year 1944-45 
was introduced into the House of Representatives. 
Col. Knox told the House Appropriations Committee that Americal 
oil companies in Arabia were seeking Government aid because they 
feared the British might take over their concessions. The companies 
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had been unable to operate to any great extent, but had made payments 


of several million dollars to the Saudi Arabian Government in anti- 
cipation of royalties. The Arabian Government called on the British 
for help, and the British advanced considerable sums of money, and 
eventually the American companies became a little alarmed over the 
situation. “They were there as a private interest”, he said, ‘“‘wholly 
without support from their Government, in possible competition with 
the British Government and with British oil companies having all the 
support and prestige the British Government could bring. They came 
to us in a state of concern and urged the American Government to 
protect these American-owned deposits totalling more than 20,000 
million barrels’. As a result of their negotiations with the U.S. Govern- 
ment an agreement had been reached whereby the latter would operate 
a pipeline from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean as a common 
carrier for 25 years, after which it would be owned without cost to the 
Government. The companies undertook to deliver on call 1,000 million 
barrels of oil to the United States at 25 per cent less than the market 
price. 

April 13.—Mr. Hull told the press that conversations were in pro- 
gress with several neutral nations regarding their trade with enemy 
countries, including Spain, Turkey, and Sweden. 

Mr. Fraser, the New Zealand Premier, arrived in San Francisco. 

April 14.—The House of Representatives passed the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill unanimously. 

Mr. Hull, addressing the Pan-American Union in Washington, said 
that when the war ended all countries would be faced by problems 
of immense gravity; international co-operation in the economic field 
was the opposite of the economic imperialism by which one country 
sought to exploit another, and it was also the opposite of the economic 
nationalism by which each nation sought “‘to live unto itself’’. Inter- 
American unity was not brought about by force, and was not based on 
the conception of a master race whose mission it was to rule. It was not 
produced by nations of a homogeneous racial origin or other things in 
common, such as language, literature, customs, etc. But it proved that 
there were other sources more subtle and even stronger—sources which 
offered hope to a world which could find no hope in the factors he had 
just mentioned. ‘Our unity’, he said, ‘comes from a passionate 
devotion to human liberty and national independence, which is so 
strong that it does not stop with the effort of each people to secure 
liberty for itself, but goes on to respect as no less valid the desire of 
other peoples to achieve the same liberty. . . .”’ 

Specifically, it had been agreed at Moscow that membership in the 
world security organization must be upon the basis of the sovereign 
equality of all nations, weak as well as strong, and the right of every 
one to a Government of its own choice. An international organization 
must have two main supports; it must gather its greatest strength from 
the rightness and justness of the principles on which it was founded and 
the mutual trust of its members; and it must, have such an essential 
iramework and machinery and such an acceptance of their obligations 
by its members as would enable it to act properly and effectively in 
times of crisis. 

They had learned that no one nation could solve its problems by 
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itself. An increase in production required financing, a wise selection of 
goods to be produced, and wise and fair commercial policies, and some. 
thing else, also—the respect by each nation for each other nation of 
which he had spoken in the field of political relations. 

Mr. Ickes, speaking at San Francisco, said that a post-war America 
that would provide jobs for all and assure decent profits for productive 
business could be built on 4 principles: (1) There must be world-wide 
stability based on the Atlantic Charter; the level of living raised, an 
equitable access to raw materials, and the under-developed nations 
made productive. (2) America must supply what she was best able to 
produce for the needs of the world, and must buy liberally what other 
nations were best able to supply. (3) Their purchasing power must be 
maintained at a high level, which meant full, productive employment, 
public as well as private. (4) Private cartels and monopolies must be 
eliminated. 

The country’s existing tremendous productive potential must be 
used after the war to further the development of the American system 
of private enterprise. The ownership and control of the plants engaged 
on war material production must come into the hands of those who 
were interested in their continued, full operation, and he knew of no 
better way to accomplish this than to vest the ownership and control 
in the men and women who had served in the Forces; it would amount 
to giving them a stake in the future of the democratic economy of 
America they were fighting to preserve, and would be the most appro- 
priate and most beneficial form of a bonus payment to them. 

Expenditure on the war during March totalled $7,948 million. 

April 15.—The C.-in-C., U.S. Fleet, speaking at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, said they were now well on the way to having an 
adequate number of ships, aircraft, and supplies to enable them to 
strike with overwhelming force when they found a soft spot in the 
Japanese defences. They had already reduced Japan’s merchant fleet 
to not more than two-thirds of what it was in December, 1941; they had 
sunk well over 2 million tons of cargo tonnage and had so seriously 
damaged her warship fleet that she could never hope to make up losses 
by new building or repairs. 

They had sunk, probably sunk, or damaged by submarine action at 
least 600 merchant ships, and Japan could not stand such a rate of loss 
for any length of time and keep her empire together. 

Apmil 19.—Mr. Curtin arrived in San Francisco, with Sir Thomas 
Blamey, Commander of the land forces in the South-West Pacific. The 
House of Representatives approved a Bill authorizing the extension of 
Lend-lease for another year, with an amendment designed to safeguard 
Congressional prerogatives with regard to international commitments 
after the war. 

The State Department published President Roosevelt’s reply of 
April 3 to Mr. de Valera’s appeal to the belligerents to spare Rome. 
It stated that American policy in Italy was to avoid damage to religious 
shrines and historical monuments as far‘as was humanly possible, and 
went on, “In addressing an appeal to the United States . . . you are, of 
course, aware that the Germans are occupying the Italian capital by 
force, using to the limit of its capacities the communications network 
and other facilities of Rome to further a purely German military 
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operation . .. If German forces were not entrenched in Rome no 
question would arise concerning the city’s preservation. I note you 
have sent a similar communication to the German Government. The 
fate of Rome rests in that quarter’. 

April 20.—The conference of the International Labour Organization 
opened in Philadelphia and elected Mr. Nash, the New Zealand Minister 
in Washington, as president. 

The Naval Affairs sub-committee of the House of Representatives 
recommended, in a report on its tour of the Caribbean bases, that steps 
be taken to obtain a perpetual title to the bases leased from Britain in 
exchange for the 50 destroyers. It stated that over $130 million had 
been spent in 8 localities by the Navy alone. 

Col. Knox, writing in a periodical, stated that nearly half the men 
called up by the National Selective Service were being rejected, with 
cases of ‘mental unhealth” topping the list. He strongly advocated a 
permanent policy of universal military training for all young men at 
17 or 18, to last for a year. 

April 21.—It was announced that the U.S. and Portuguese Govern- 
ments had agreed to raise their Legations in Lisbon and Washington 
to the rank of Embassies. 

The State Department, in an interim report on the Anglo-American 
petroleum conversations, said discussion was proceeding on a basis of 
the recognition that ample supplies, available in international trade, 
were necessary for the security and prosperity of nations; that for the 
foreseeable future the resources of the world were adequate to assure 
ample supplies for the increasing markets after the war, and that an 
expanding world demand must be met by an orderly flow of oil from 
the producing countries. 

At the I.L.0. Conference the Peruvian workers’ delegate expressed 
strong opposition to the Argentine group taking part, declaring that 
the policies of their Government were “neo-totalitarian’’ and 
threatened to destroy the unity of the hemisphere. 

April 22.—The I.L.O. Workers’ Group decided, by 14 votes to 3, not 
to recognize the Argentine delegate at its discussions. The British, 
US., and Australian delegates voted against the decision. 

Lord Halifax, addressing Michigan University, said the winning of 
the peace would be no quick or easy business. If they were to avoid a 
repetition of the history of the post-war years after 1918 they must be 
honest both with themselves and with the facts; they must realize that 
peace would depend upon them all, and on the wisdom and determina- 
tion of each one of them. They must not make the mistake again of 
supposing it was enough just to set their signatures to documents. 
Treaties and pacts were necessary, but unless they were ready to see 
to it that they meant what they said they were a dangerous illusion. 
Whatever arrangement they made for international order they must 
never forget that unless it had behind it a force sufficient and ready to 
prevent its violation sooner or later a Hitler or a Tojo or a Mussolini 
would rise up to challenge it. This placed the greatest responsibility 
upon those who had the greatest power. 

April 22.—A committee of the Senate was formed, to be a liaison 
between Congress and the Secretary of State. 
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April 23.—Adm. King’s ‘“‘Progress Report” on the Navy was 
published and showed that by the end of 1943 they had more than 59 
aircraft-carriers in service, that destroyer production was increased by 
800 per cent., and man-power increased from some 156,000 to 2,750,000, 
The strategy pursued was outlined, showing how all measures were 
directed to making it possible to resume the offensive at the earlies; 
possible moment. 

April 24.—The Chief of Staff of the 10th Fleet told the press iy 
Washington that the U-boats were now sinking considerably less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the ships being convoyed across the Atlantic, 
and the Germans were losing a ratio of more than one U-boat for 
each Allied merchant vessel sunk. During 1943 and 1944 the U.S.A. 
would have built more than 100 carriers of all types and over 200 
new-type destroyers, as well as over 600 destroyer escorts. 

Mr. Curtin told the press in Washington that Japan must be made 
incapable of waging war. He said there was constant consultation 
between New Zealand and Australia; the Canberra Agreement was a 
neighbourly understanding which did not exclude the rights or interests 
of any other people. He felt there must be some machinery of continuity 
for frequent consultation between the members of the British Common- 
wealth, and he suggested that, with regard to the possible establishment 
of an Empire council, a secretariat should be set up. Defence alone 
made it incumbent upon the Australian Government to encourage 
emigration, and their plans for the futwre included provision for a rapid 
increase in population by natural means and by immigration. He would 
like to see a couple of hundred thousand Americans emigrate to Austra- 
lia as often as they liked, and also Britons. Australian laws about 
coloured immigrants were unchanged. 


U.S.S.R. April 12.—Tito’s military representative, Gen. Terzich, 
arrived in Moscow from Teheran at the head of a military mission of the 
Yugoslav National Committee of Liberation. 

April 13.—It was announced that Russia and New Zealand had 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations. 

Wolna Polska, organ of the Polish Committee in Moscow, published 
an article describing as improper demands put forward by Ukrainian 
circles in connection with certain areas west of the Curzon Line, and 
saying, “‘we refute these demands, not because we question the presence 
of a large percentage of Ukrainians in the first two areas (Kholm and 
Grubeshov), but because of basic principles. We have accepted the 
Curzon Line . .. We have taken this decision because the general good 
of the Republic and the nation should take precedence over all other 
interests. In our decision . . . we count on the support of Soviet public 
opinion which greeted with acclamation the declaration of the Soviet 
Government on Jan. 11.” 

April 16.—-M. Vyshinsky, Chief Deputy Foreign Commissar, 
stated that it was the Soviet Government which had initiated talks 
with the British and U.S. Governments on the subject of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Badoglio Government with the object of ending the differ- 
ences between it and the Junta. 

The Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs told the press that 
Finland had refused the Russian peace terms as a basis for 
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negotiations. He said the Finnish delegation recently in Moscow had 
not suggested any amendments to the terms as reported on April 9 
vide Bulletin of April 15) and had made no suggestions of their own. 
Three weeks after the armistice terms had been handed to the Finns 
their Government replied stating that they could not accept them, and 
the Soviet Government on April 22 had replied that they had taken 
cognizance of the fact that the Finnish Government had rejected the 
terms and brought negotiations for an armistice to a close. He said 
the Finnish statement that the terms were in part incapable of being 
carried out for technical reasons was entirely unfounded. By her 
attack on Russia Finland had inflicted colossal loss and damage, which 
she was bound to make good, and to write off this debt would amount 
to paying a premium to the aggressor for acts of aggression, robbery, 
and destruction. Moreover, the Finnish allegation that acceptance of 
the Soviet proposals threatened Finland’s further existence as an 
independent State was untrue, for the present-day Finland had no 
State independence, which she had lost when she admitted German 
troops on her territory. It was now a question of restoring Finland’s 
lost independence by expelling the German troops and ceasing hostili- 
ties. As a result of the Finnish Government’s admitting German troops 
the whole northern half of Finland had come under the control of the 
Germans, and Finland was a semi-occupied country. In southern 
Finland the Finnish Government did not possess full authority either, 
and, having voluntarily surrendered N. Finland to the Germans, the 
Government had ceased to be master in its own house. 


YUGOSLAVIA. April 12.—Yugoslav military mission in Moscow. 
(see U.S.S.R.) It was learned that a Soviet military mission had 
arrived at Marshal Tito’s H.Q. 

April 20.—A free Yugoslav broadcast reported an exchange of letters 
between Marshal Tito and Col. Bakirjis, chairman of the Greek 
Committee of five, the P.E.E.T., representing the E.A.M. (the National 
Liberation Front) suggesting and agreeing to an exchange of repre- 
sentatives between the Yugoslav and Greek committees of liberation. 

King Peter, speaking at a press function in London, said, ““We stand 
firmly for the democratic organization of the future Yugoslavia, for a 
federal State of all the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, for the most broad- 
minded State as desired by the majorities of my peoples. But the 
democratic organization of a country, especially that of smaller States, 
is conditioned by the democratic spirit and régimes prevailing in the 
larger neighbouring countries’. 

Yugoslavia could be, and should be, the link connecting and har- 
monizing common interests of Great Powers in the Balkans, but in 
rder to be able to play that historic role it was necessary that they 
should have an equal and free participation in conversations between 
Great Powers when they concerned the future of Yugoslavia and the 
Balkans. Without free and independent Balkan States peace in Europ« 
could never be ensured. 

Referring to the struggle being waged in the country he said “the 
aid sent to my people by ’plane and parachute would not suffice to 
equip one battalion. My soldiers are fighting in rags and go barefoot 
even in deep snow”. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Publication of the Chatham House Journal Jnternationai 
Affairs was temporarily suspended at the end of 1939, 
Arrangements have been made for publication to be resumed, 
and it is now being issued quarterly for the Institute by the 
University of Toronto Press. [t contains records of addresses 
given at Chatham House by authorities of many nationalities, 
and interim reports prepared in connexion with research 
projects, mainly on post-war problems, undertaken by the 
Institute and its affiliated Institutes of International Affair 
in the Dominions. The International Affairs Review Supple- 
ment, published from June, 1940 to September, 1943 and 
comprising the book-review section of International Affairs, 
has been re-incorporated in the Journal. 
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